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‘“Mo.uiz! my DAUGHTER!” EXCLAIMED HE, FOLDING HER IN HIS ARMS. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 


O say that Prince Willingood was almost 
beside himself with joy, on the one hand, 
when he thought of the triumphant vindica- 
tion of Mollie’s father, and with pity and det- 
estation, on the other, when he thought of his 
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uncle, is expressing his feelings only very 
mildly. He had not believed that Fox Bush- 
well was either wicked or brave enough to 
commit a great crime. The story of the brass 
Kettle, and the burning of whatever it con- 
tained, were mere inventions; and now that 
the bonds were safe, he could not help asking 
the hard question, how it was that ‘anything 
happened to be burned. If by one remarka- 
ble chance the bonds were in the cellar, and 
by another equally remarkable chance the 
house was burned while they were there, it 
was not likely that, when it appeared that the 
bonds were not there, the burning of the house 
was the simple result of a blind fate. 
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Prince had his doubts, and they troubled 
him sorely; for, whatever else Fox Bushwell 
might be, he was the young man's uncle. Why 
had the old man taken so much pains on that 
particular evening to show the cashier that he 
kept his valuable papers in a brass kettle, con- 
cealed in the cellar wall? He could not resist 
the conclusion, much as he desired to do so, 
that the house had been burned in order to 
cover the loss: of the bonds. Of course he 
could not have anticipated the disappearance 
of the cashier on the morning after the fire; 
but the evidence would have been just as con- 
vincing to the directors as to Mr. Longimore. 
He took the bonds by mistake, as the presence 
of his own private papers at the bank would 
show; he had put them where he usually kept 
his own most valuable documents; and now 
they were destroyed. Turn it over in what- 
ever way he might, Prince could not help be- 
lieving that his uncle had intended to do a 
great wrong. 

Boy as he was, he had right views in regard 
to his duty. He had positively refused te take 
part in the concealment of Mr. Longimore’s 
possible crime, and could he do less in regard 
to that of Fox Bushwell? Badly as his uncle 


had treated him, until driven by the fear of 


consequences to do better, the nephew was 
actuated by no spirit of revenge. He would 
gladly save his uncle from exposure and pun- 
ishment; but it must rest with the directors 
of the bank to proceed as they thought best. 
Some of them were also stockholders and di- 
rectors in the insurance company which refused 
to settle the money-lender’s claim for his loss. 

In the privacy of his chamber Prince re- 
moved the wrappers from the bundle he had 
taken from the hole in the chimney, and sat- 
isfied himself that it contained the bonds. He 
even counted the amount of them, and found 
it corresponded with that of the lost package. 
And then again came the question, what should 
he do with them. He could not keep them in 
the house, and he dared not carry them down 
to the retreat of the exiled cashier, lest they 
should be lost by the upsetting of the boat, 
or some other accident, which, under other 
circumstances, he would not have regarded 
as even possible. The salvation of the cash- 
ier depended upon the restoration of the pack- 
age to the bank; and he could not risk a single 
chance of failure to do his whole duty. But, 
whatever was done, Mrs. Longimore and Mol- 
lie ought to have the good news at once — 
the good news which would restore to them 
the husband and father without the stain of 
crime. 
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Prince wrapped up the bonds again just as 
he had found them in the hole in the chimney, 
and went out of the house at the back door. 
This time, when he had locked it, he put the 
key under the ‘step. The package of bonds 
was in the breast pocket of his coat, and he 
kept one hand upon it every moment of the 
time he was in the street on his way to the 
cashier’s home. He was promptly admitted, 
as he always was. Mrs. Longimore and Mol- 
lie were more cheerful than they had been be- 
fore for a fortnight, for the cashier was not 
dead, and there was a chance that his inno- 
cence might be proved. 

Prince’s eyes glowed when he entered the 
house, for he was intensely excited; as who 
would not have been under such circum- 
stances? Mrs. Longimore at once concluded 
that he had fought the great battle with his 
uncle. ; 

**You have done it, Prince, I see by your 
looks,” said Mrs. Longimore. 

** Done what?” asked he. 

‘¢Talked with your uncle. You have told 
him what you said you should.” 

‘No, I have not. I have not said a word 
to him, and I don’t intend to do so now.” 

‘“* You said you should tell him squarely that 
he knew all about the bonds,” added the lady, 
perplexed and disappointed by his change of 
front. ‘*I am sure my husband has told you 
the truth.” 

‘“*T know he has,” replied Prince, warmly. 

‘“‘And he depends upon you to help him 
prove his innocence.” 

‘‘ Not in vain has he depended upon me. I 
have done better than I could by talking with 
my uncle,” answered the young man, proudly. 

‘* Why, what do you mean?” 

‘*T have found the bonds.” 

‘* Found them!” gasped Mrs. Longimore. 

“‘You don’t mean so, Prince!” exclaimed © 
Mollie. 

‘* But I do,” he added, taking them from his 
pocket, and tossing the bundle on the table. 
‘‘ There they are —every bond, just as they 
came from the bank. Mr. Longimore can 
come back now as soon as he pleases.” 

‘* Why, Prince!” cried Mollie, clasping her 
hands with delight. 

‘* My dear boy, you have saved us all,” add- 
ed the mother. 

‘*T have done the best I could.” 

** Angels could no more,” said Mollie. 

“Did your uncle give you the package? 
Has he repented? Has hechanged his mind?” 
asked Mrs. Longimore. 

‘¢ He did not give them to me, and he-has 
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had no chance to repent or to change his mind. 
He knows nothing at all of what I have done, 
and doubtless believes the package is just 
where he left it,” replied Prince. ‘It all looks 
like a plain case to you; but I am sorely both- 
ered. I don’t know what to do.” 

‘It seems to me you,have done everything 
already,” suggested Mrs. Longimore. 

‘« But there are two sides to this question. 
Your husband is one side, and my uncle is the 
other. The burden has been shifted from Mr. 
Longimore to Fox. Bushwell,” Prince ex- 
plained. ‘If I don’t hand these bonds over 
to the bank, the directors will arrest your hus- 
band when he comes back; if I do hand them 
over, they will arrest my uncle. I brought 
them here, because I want you to advise me 
what to do.” 

‘*T suppose there is only one way, and that 
is, to do right,” replied the cashier’s wife. 

‘© We don’t always know what is right.” 

‘*'You have not told me where you got the 
bonds, Prince.” 

‘*T will tell you all about it. On the night 
after the fire I heard a clicking noise down 
stairs. I went into the kitchen, and found my 
uncle was at work on the chimney in the cel- 
lar. I thought nothing of it then; but after 
I had seen Mr. Longimore, I had some sus- 
picions. This morning, when uncle Fox and 
Mrs. Pining were absent, I took out two bricks 
in the chimney, and found the bonds. That’s 
the whole story. I put this and that together, 
and found that two and two madefour. That’s 
the reason I thought of seeing what ailed that 
chimney.” 

‘*T wanted to ask you to search the house, 
Prince, for I did not think the mistake in the 
package, and the burning of the house, were 
two things that were likely to happen in the 
same night; but I did not like to ask you to 
do so,” added Mrs. Longimore. 

‘*That was just my own thought. I am 
afraid the fire was not an accident. I heard 
uncle Fox tell, a year ago or more, how a man 
set his barn on fire, and was ten miles away 
when the flames burst out. He fixed a candle 
in the hay, in such a way that it would burn 
two hours before the fire got down to the hay. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he set his own house on 
fire in the same way, for he was fast asleep 
when I called him.” 

‘** Perhaps he was.” 

‘** I had hard work to wake him.” 

‘**'That was part of the play, it may be.” 

‘*I can easily believe it was. The insurance 
company have not paid the loss yet; and keep 
putting him off,” added Prince. ‘‘I think the 
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officers suspect that something is wrong. But 
what are we to do with these bonds?) That's 
the question now.” 

‘“‘T can advise only one thing, Prince,” said 
Mrs. Longimore. ‘‘I should not be willing 
to have them over night in this house.” 

“I should not in my uncle’s; and I don’t 
like to carry them down to Mr. Longimore, 
for fear some accident might happen,” added 
Prince. 

‘Why not carry them to the bank?” asked 
Mollie, who could not see the necessity of do- 
ing anything short of what was exactly right. 

**I don’t want to make it any worse for my 
uncle than is necessary. If I had done what 
I felt, at first, that I ought to do, I should have 
informed Mr. Doane of what Simon: Potter 
had told me. Then they would have arrested 
Mr. Longimore, and the bonds might never 
have been found. Of course the whole truth 
must come out; but I wish to spare uncle Fox 
as much as possible without doing anything 
wrong. I will tell you whatI willdo: I willask 
Mr.Doane to come over here; wewill tell him 
the whole story, and then do just as he says.” 

This proposition met with favor; and Mrs. 
Longimore wrote a note to the president of 
the bank, which Mollie carried to him. Mr. 
Doane returned with her. 

““T suppose all the people at the bank be- 
lieve that my husband took those bonds, Mr. 
Doane,” said Mrs. Longimore, when the pres- 
ident was seated. ; 

‘‘ We tried hard to believe that he did not. 
You know we always held him in the highest 
respect and regard, and we are only sorry now 
that we had not raised his salary, and thus 
removed, in part at least, the temptation for 
him to do anything wrong,” replied the pres- 
ident. ‘‘ We never heard till since he left that 
he was in debt or in trouble. If he had only 
asked for more salary, we should certainly 
have granted it. As it is, we feel a little to 
blame for not doing so.” 

‘¢You are certainly very kind to make any 
allowance for him; but I wish to say that my 
husband would not steal under any tempta- 
tion,” added the wife. : 

‘*T hope not.” 

‘‘IT am sure of it,” continued Mrs. Longi- 
more, taking the bundle of bonds from the 
table. ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to open that 
package?” 

Mr. Doane removed the several coverings, 
and opened his eyes very wide when he came 
to the familiar wrapper, red tape, and label 
of the lost bonds. Though he did not.say so, 
the sight of the package convinced him that 
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the cashier could steal, and had stolen, them, 
either with or without the temptation of a bur- 
den of private debts. Finding them in the 
house of the absent official seemed to be evi- 
dence that he had stolen them. 

“T am very glad indeed’ to recover these 
bonds,” said he, ‘* not only for the sake of the 
bank, but for Mr. Longimore’s sake. I assure 
you the people of the bank have no ill will to- 
wards your husband, madam; and, since the 
property has been restored, I think I can guar- 
antee that they will not prosecute him.” 

‘Mr. Longimore knows no more about those 
bonds than you did ten minutes: ago, Mr. 
Doane,” interposed Prince, warmly, for he did 
not like the cool tone of the proceedings. 
**He did not steal them, did not take them, 
did not hide them, did not do anything with 
them. He is as innocent as you are, sir.” 

**T’m sure I hope he is,” protested the pres- 
ident. 

**T know he is!” exclaimed the young man. 

“Tam glad you are so well informed, my 
young friend,” added Mr. Doane, with a smile 
at the earnestness of the speaker. ‘If Mr. 
Longimore had not — had not left, doubtless 
the affair would have presented q different as- 
pect. Perhaps you had better let Mrs. Lon- 
gimore explain the circumstances under which 
the bonds came into her possession.” 

The president was a little dry, and rather 
sarcastic, in his manner towards Prince, who 
appeared to be meddling with what did not 
concern him. 

“Prince brought them here just before I 
sent for you,” said Mrs. Longimore, promptly. 

**Ah! indeed!” added Mr. Doane, feeling 
now that the young man had a right to speak. 

Prince did speak. He said that Mr. Longi- 
more was alive, that he had told him just 
what had passed between himself and Fox 
Bushwell, and related in detail his own sus- 
picions, and the manner in which he had taken 
the bonds from the hole in the chimney, with- 
in the hour in which he spoke. Of course Mr. 
Doane was interested. The story was plausi- 
ble, and the bundle of bonds in his hands 
fully confirmed it. 

‘*T am sorry for your uncle,” said the pres- 
ident. 

‘*So am I, sir; but I have told the whole 
truth, without regard to him or any one else,” 
replied Prince. 

“You are entitled to a great deal of credit 
for what you have done, and the directors will 
not forget that these bonds have been recov- 
ered through your agency. How guilty Mr. 
Bushwell was I cannot say. If he really made 
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a mistake, and took the wrong package from 
the bank by accident, and then was tempted 
to keep them, when the error was discovered, 
it is a little better than if he purposely took 
the bonds from the bank, as, I confess I am 
afraid he did. Either was bad enough.” 

‘*I didn’t think uncle Fox was villain enough 
to do such a thing,” added Prince. ‘I had 
some trouble with him a while ago; but that 
grew out of his meanness only. Now I wish 
you would tell me what to do, Mr. Doane.” 

“TI think you need do nothing, Prince. You 
have done enough. But this matter opens 
another. I am one of the directors of the in- 
surance company which took the risk on your 
uncle’s house. We generally settle losses at 
once. But we had some doubts in Mr. Bush- 
well’s case. We have not been able to get 
hold of the facts, for his statements do not 
exactly coincide with each other. I need not 
say that your account of the bonds makes. the 
matter ten times worse for him.” 

‘‘In a word, you believe that my uncle set 
fire to his own house, to get the insurance,” 
added Prince. 

‘* We have not said that we believed he did 
so. That would place ‘it a little too strong. 


If the fire caught from his lamp, and he went 
to bed at half past ten, it would have broken 


out before midnight. We do not believe it was 
set on fire by any other person, for no one out- 
side could have thrown a match into the shav- 
ings, where the fire started, on that side of the 
house, for there was no cellar window there.” 

‘“¢ My uncle did not go to bed that night till 
after twelve,” added Prince, explaining the 
events connected with the fire. 

‘Then your uncle has not told us the truth, 
though the truth would have served his pur- 
pose better than a falsehood. If he had said 
the fire had broken out fifteen or twenty min- 
utes after he left the cellar, we could have un- 
derstood that he was careless with his lamp. 
He insured the house only a short time before 
it was burned, though he never paid a dollar 
for insurance before. There are other circum- 
stances which made the case doubtful.” 

‘*Since Prince told my husband's story, I 
have felt sure that Mr. Bushwell set his house 
on fire to make it appear that the bonds were 
burned,” added Mrs. Longimore. ‘At any 
rate, Mr. Longimore believed they were burned, 
and this belief made him almost crazy.” 

“Tt was a terribly trying situation for him, 
especially after he had pledged all his furni- 
ture to enable him to pay the sum he had over- 
drawn, which he need not have done. He 
charged every dollar he took; and if we had 
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known the circumstance, we should have raised 
his salary, instead of censuring him.” 

‘* But I want to tell him that the bonds are 
safe,” said Prince. ‘‘The poor man is in 
misery now, and this news will rejoice him. 
What shall I say to him from you?” asked the 
young man, anxiously. 

‘The directors will bé in session this fore- 
noon. Come to the bank in half an hour, 
Prince, and I will tell you what to say to him. 
I hope and believe it will be a message you 
will delight to carry to him.” 

‘* And what is to be done with my uncle?” 

‘‘T don’t know yet. The insurance people 
meet to-morrow, to settle your uncle’s and 
other losses. We intend to question Mr. 
Bushwell again; and after what you have 
said I can do so more intelligently than be- 
fore. On the whole, I think we had better 
not mention anything that has occurred. We 
will keep it all from the public, at least till 
to-morrow. You will not say anything to 
your uncle, Prince—not a word; but some 
one will keep an eye on him hereafter.” 

Mr. Doane left the house, and hastened to 
the bank, where he arrived just in season to 
preside at the meeting of the directors, at ten 
o'clock. He was hardly gone before Minnie 
Darling and Nellie Patterdale called. 

‘*Is Prince, Willingood here?” asked Min- 
nie, when Mollie.went to the door. 

* He is,” she replied. 

" “ He is a pretty professor of the art of row- 
ing,” pouted Minnie. ‘‘ It is after ten o’clock; 
the two new boats — the Lily and the Psyche 
—are already in the water, and we want our 
instructor.” 

‘*He has been very busy for us this morn- 
ing. He is exceedingly kind to us; and if he 
is late, I hope you will excuse him,” pleaded 
Mollie; and there was a smile on her face, as 
sweet as it was unwonted of late. 

“Then he is certainly excused,” added 
Nellie. 

‘* But won’t you go with us, Mollie?” asked 
Minnie. ‘You are the leader of our boat, 
you know.” 

‘Perhaps I will go; but I don’t know any- 
thing about rowing, you are aware.” 

‘* Prince will show you all about it; and I’m 
sure he never did a pleasahter duty in his life,” 
added Minnie, encouraged by the smile of her 
friend. ‘‘I hope you will go.” 

** Come in, and I will ask mother.” 

‘*Ah, Professor Willingood, have you for- 
gotten the duties of your office?” asked Min- 
nie, as they entered the room where-Prince 


was. 
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‘IT confess that I did forget them; but I was 
very busy about important business,” plead- 
ed he. 

“You are forgiven, at Mollie’s request.” 

‘‘T’m afraid I can’t be with you this fore- 
noon, for I have to go to Northport.” 

“Indeed, you must be with us, professor. 
We have four boats afloat, and we need you. 
Can't you take all the boats to Northport with 
you?” 

‘* Perhaps I can.” 

* And Mollie will go, too.” 

*¢ Can I, mother?” asked she. 

‘‘ Certainly youcan. You need the air, for 
you have hardly been out of the house for a 
fortnight.” 

‘Then I shall go, bY all means,” laughed 
Prince. 

‘*] knew you would.” 

* Youcan bring a passenger back with you,” 
added the instructor of rowing, with a sig- 
nificant glance at Mrs. Longimore and her 
daughter. 

‘Who? Not that wild man with the conic 
section on his head?” 

‘*No; but if the pagsenger is ready to come, 
you shall see who it is,” replied Prince. ‘* Now, . 
if you will, go down to the shop, and take 
your places in the boats. I will be there ina 
few moments; or you can pull about till I get 
there.” 

The girls hastened away to the “how, re- 
joiced to have Mollie with them for the first 
time. Prince went to the bank ten minutes 
earlier than the time he had been requested 
to be there; but the action in regard to the 
cashier had been taken, and Mr. Doane was 
writing a letter to him, which he handed to 
the messenger. 

** Give this to Mr. Longimore, Prince,” said 
the president. ‘‘ We have raised his salary 
five hundred dollars a year, so as to cover the 
last two years. We have invited him to return 
to his place at once.” 

*‘ That’s handsome, sir,” exclaimed Prince, 
as much rejoiced as though the thousand dol- 
lars of back pay was to go into his own 
pocket. 

** More than this, Prince; the bank has rec- 
ognized your important services in recovering 
the bonds by a grant of five hundred dollars.” 

‘*T object, sir!” protested Prince. ‘‘ You 


-must give the money to Mr. Longimore. I 


don’t want it; I am rich; I have an income 
of eighteen hundred a year. If you will only 
give it to the cashier to pay his debts, I shall 
be ten times as much obliged to you.” 

‘Do you hear what this young fellow 
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says?” laughed the president, turning to the 
directors. 


They did not hear; but Mr. Doane explained. 


Prince argued, when they protested; and: by 
sheer’ begging. at last. he induced them to 
comply. 
‘Mr. Longimore can draw his back pay as 
soon as he returns,” added Mr. Doane. 
‘Suppose you put it all together in one check, 
and enclose it in this letter?” suggested Prince. 
The president complied; and the letter, after 


the addition of a postscript and the check, was! 
given to him. The messenger hastened. with ' 


a light heart to join the boat-clubs. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE CLUBS PULL TO NORTHPORT. 


WHEN Prince reached the pier in front of 
the boat-shop, four of the five clubs were seat- 
ed in-the boats, pulling about near the shore. 
Mollie had her place in the Dorcas, and had 
already made considerable progress. in learn- 
ing her duty as leader, under the direction of 
Minnie, who was at the stroke oar. The two 
new boats could not be distinguished from the 
old ones, except by reading the name on the 
stern or bows. The weather was mild and 
pleasant, and there was hardly a ripple on the 
bay between the city and Turtle Head. 

** Dorcas, ahoy!” shouted Prince. 

**Won’t you go with us, Professor Willin- 
good?” asked Kitty Jones, mischievously, as 
the Lily Club pulled by the pier. 

**No, I thank you; I must go in the Dor- 
cas,” replied the instructor. 

* Of course you must!” laughed Kitty. 
‘* Where Mollie Longimore is, the professor 
must be.” 

** She hasn’t learned to row yet,” pleaded 
Prince. 

** She is the leader of the Dorcas Club, and 
she need not learn,” acted Jennie Waite. 
‘*That’s only an excuse.’ 

‘* Well, it’s a good excuse,” replied Prince, 
as the Dorcas approached, and he took his 
place by the side of Mollie Longimore, in the 
stern-sheets. 

All the boats gathered together near the 
pier, to obtain their instructions. Before 
Prince could give them, each of the leaders 
in her boat produced a flag, and began to 
wave it vigorously above her head. This dem- 
onstration appeared to be intended to surprise 
the instructor, and of course he gallantly ex- 
pressed his astonishment at this sudden dis- 
play of the colors. Some of the girls thought 
that a boat without a flag was like a man with- 
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out a country, and they had supplied the de-- 
ficiency without mentioning the matter. to 
Prince. ‘The flags were very pretty, certainly. 
‘The ground. of each was white silk, crossed 
diagonally, like the Russian man-of-war en- 
sign, with another color, which in the Dor- 
cas’s was red, in the Lily’s yellow, in the Un- 
dine’s blue, and in tHe Psyche’s green. Don 
John had placed a couple of small eye-bolts in 
thé stern ofeach boat for the flag-staff. 

“* Professor Willingood, we greet you,” said 
Carrie West, in the Psyche. 

'¢ Thank you. : If this demonstration is in- 
tended as a salute to me; I acknowledge ‘the 
compliment,” replied Prince, removing his 
hat, and bowing as grey as. the occasion 
seemed to require. 

‘©Of course we could not hoist the fiags till 
the commodore-came on board,” added Minnie. 

*“*T shall not arrogate to myself so high- 
sounding a title as that; but I suggest that 
you will need such a personage to regulate 
the movements of the fleet,” continued Prince, 
‘** It gives me very great pleasure to be able to 
say that you row exceedingly well, and that 
you handle your boats very skilfully. There 
is a great variety of movements which may be 
made by the fleet. With four boats, you may 
row in a single line, two abreast, or four 
abreast. This forenoon we will confine our 
attention to these changes. If we had five 
boats we could do better.” 

‘*T hope we shall have another boat soon,” 
said Kitty Jones, nervously, for she was full 
of excitement. 

‘*As we have but four, we will make the 
best of them,” replied Prince. ‘* Let us un- 
derstand how to make the changes before we 
start. We will go off in a single line, in this 
order: Dorcas, Lily, Undine, Psyche. At the 
word, ‘ By twos,’ the first and third boats will 
cease rowing, the second boat will pull along- 
side the first, and the fourth alongside the 
third. Then the third and fourth will close 
up, and each boat that stops rowing will com- 
mence again as soon as the other boat is 
abreast of her.” 

‘¢ But we may not hear the order in the fourth 
boat,” suggested Carrie West. 

“Then we will give the word by signal,” 
replied Prince, picking up the boat-hook, and 
fastening his handkerchief to the end of it. 
‘*T will raise the signal, and hold it upright 
till all the leaders are sure to see it; then I will 
drop it twice to the left for the order ‘ By twos.’” 

‘t-That will be nice!” said Kate Bilder. 

‘* All ready, then; follow the Dorcas,” add- 
ed Prince. 
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‘‘Mr. LonGimore!” GASPED THE MONEY-LENDER. 


The Dorcas led the way, and the boats were 
soon in a single line, headed towards the 
Northport shore. The girls pulled with re- 
markable precision, keeping the slow: and 
measured stroke required of them. After the 
fleet had gone a little way, Prince elevated the 
signal, holding it up fora couple of minutes. 
It was seen, for all the leaders were on’ the 
lookout for it; but none of the rowers.could. 
see it, of course, as"thiey sat back to it. Drop- 
ping it twice to the left, the first and third 
boats lay upon their oars, and the second and 
fourth pulled to the left, as directed, till the 
four were in pairs, and all gave way again. 
It was pretty well done, for the first attempt. 
It was repeated several times, till the instructor 
was satisfied, and then the four clubs were 
called together again for another “‘ powwow.” 

‘“* We need some more signals,” said Prince. 
“When I wave this flag in a circle around my 
head,” — and he suited the action to the word, 
— ** you will all come together, as we are now. 
When I drop it once to the left, it means 
‘single line;’ when I drop it four times, al- 
ternately to the left and right, it means ‘ by 
fours.” To change from twos to fours, the 
Psyche will go to the left of the Lily, and the 
Undine to the right of the Dorcas, the two 





boats in the front line lying on their oars till 
the other two come alongside.” 

The instructor repeated his explanation till 
all the leaders understood it, and then the 
boats went off in single line.. The signal ‘‘ by 
twos ” was then given, and the movement very 
well executed. While in this order, the signal 
was elevated and dropped four times. The 
leaders of the Dorcas and the Lily gave the 
order for the rowers. ta.lie.on their oars, while 
those of the Undine and the Psyche-steered.. 
their boats towards the positions assigned. to 
them. Unfortunately, the rear boats were too 
near the front rank, and could not turn short 
enough to clear the head boats. Prince gave 
the signal to come together, upon this failure, 
and instructed the rowers of the Doreas, and 
Lily not to stop, but to pull slowly, while those , 
in the Undine and Psyche were to pill rapidly. . 
The experiment was repeated, and was. a suc- 
cess. The girls were delighted with the re- 
sult, which was improved by practice. 

To pass from “ fours” to “ twos,” and from 
‘twos ” to a single line; the orders were re~ 
versed. These manceuvres were executed sey- 
eral times, and the fair rowists were-intensely 
interested in them, so much so that they gave 
their whole attention, which is required in 
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order to do anything well. Mollie Longimore 
was an apt scholar under the tuition of Prince, 
and before the fleet reached the Northport 
shore she was able to give all the orders. As 
the boats approached the mouth of Little 
River, the instructor gave the signal for “‘ sin- 
gle line,” and the Dorcas led the way into the 
inlet. 

‘* Way enough!” said Mollie, prompted by 
Prince. 

. Theoars were tossed and boated as required. 
The rest of the fleet came into the little bay, 
but kept well off the shore. 

“ Now, if you will excuse Mollie and me for 
half an hour, we will attend to the matter 
which brought us here,” said Prince, as he 
swung the Dorcas around till her stern-sheets 
were abreast of a flat rock. ‘You can row 
till we return; and I will hail you when we are 
ready to go back to the city.” 

‘*But we want Mollie to act as leader,” re- 
plied Minnie. 

‘* You should learn to pull without any one 
to steer,” laughed Prince; “and this will be 
a good time for you to make a beginning. 
When there is no coxswain in the boat, she is 
under the command of the one at the stroke 
oar.” 

‘¢ We will try it,” added Minnie, though she 
could not help wondering why Prince wanted 
Mollie to go on shore with him. 

Prince assisted the leader to the rock, and 
they walked away from the shore together. 
The boats pulled out of the cove, and the 
crew of the Dorcas proceeded to experiment 
in rowing without the use of the rudder. Mol- 
lie was not less astonished than her friends 
had been at the invitation to land, though she 
surmised the meaning of it. 

‘* Where are we going, Prince?” she asked. 

“‘To see your father,” he replied, “‘ and to 
take him back ‘to the city. He is the passen- 
ger of whom I spoke.” 

‘* Are you sure it is safe for him to return?” 
added Mollie, with emotion. 

“Tt is quite safe. He can take his place in 
the bank again to-day, if he chooses.” 

Prince led the way to the house of Simon 
Potter; but that vigilant sentinel presented 
himself before them, to intercept their prog- 
ress, when they had accomplished but half the 
distance. 

*¢ It is all right, Simon Potter,” said Prince. 
“¢ This is Mr. Longimore’s daughter, and he 
will be glad enough to see her.” 

“But —” 

‘* No butting is necessary. I want the cash- 
ier to go back with me, and take his place in 
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the bank,” interposed the enthusiastic mes- 
senger. 

‘“*This is some trick,” 
Potter. 

** No, it isn’t.” 

** You ain’t nothin’ but a boy, and ’tain’t 
very diffikilt to cheat one like you.” 

‘In one word, then, the bonds have come 
to light, and I have a letter from the president 
of the bank to Mr. Longimore. I know it’s 
all right.” 

**T’m glad on’t.” 

“Let us see the cashier as quick as you 
can.” 

Simon Potter led the way to the little barn 
adjoining his house. It contained a cow-sta- 
ble, and a mow, which had, perhaps, a ton of 
hay on it. But the cashier did not appear to 
be within the blilding. 

‘Mr. Longimore!” said the strange man. 

‘“‘ Where is he?” asked Prince, his curiosity 
somewhat excited. 

“He ain’t fur off,” replied Simon Potter, 
repeating the cashier’s name twice more. 

When he had pronounced it the third time, 
there was a movement in the hay in the 
mow, and Mr. Longimore crawled out from the 
mass, apparently from under the weight of the 
whole of it. 

‘*Mollie! my daughter!” exclaimed he, 
folding her in his arms, while the tears coursed 
down his pale, sunken cheeks. 

‘*O, father! I’m so glad to see you again!” 
and she wept with him. 

For some time they remained weeping and 
sobbing in each other'sembrace. The cashier 


suggested Simon 


trembled with emotion, for he had not expegt- 


ed to see his daughter so soon, and in that 
place. 

**T don’t exactly see how he could live un- 
der all that hay,” said Prince, leaving the fa- 
ther and daughter to themselves for a time. 

“You needn’t tell nobody on’t,” replied 
Simon Potter. ‘‘ I made that place for myself; 
but I seldom happened to want it for anything 
Folks don’t bother me much.” 

The strange man took the fork and removed 
a portion of the loose hay on the edge of the 
mow, and a hole appeared. To satisfy him- 
self, Prince crawled into it and found quite an 
apartment there. It had been made by lay- 
ing the hay on each side of it, and then placing: 
some rails across it, on which more hay had 
been piled up, till the sticks were entirely con- 
cealed.. Light and air could be obtained at 
the rear of the den, at the pleasure of the oc- 
cupant. Prince thought it was a nice place. 

It was said that when people cal!ed to see 
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Simon Potter, he could seldom be found, either 
within his house or on his farm. Sometimes, 
if the visitor called out his business aloud, the 
strange man would mysteriously make his ap- 
pearance, though a moment before nothing 
could be found of him. The young man con- 
cluded that he sometimes hid himself in this den 
to avoid meeting visitors. - And I wish'to add 
that this incident is not ‘‘ made out of whole 
cloth,” for such a person actually existed not 
far from the locality indicated. 

‘*Why are you here, Mollie?” asked Mr. 
Longimore, choking with emotion, when 
Prince crawled out of the den. 

‘*T brought her here, sir; and you need not 
give yourself another moment of uneasiness.” 

‘*Hadn’t you better go into the house?” 
suggested Simon Potter, leading the way. 

‘Does any one know that she came here— 
any one but her mother?” asked the cashier, 
when they were seated. 

‘*'Yes; twenty girls know it; but it makes 
no difference,” answered Prince. ‘‘ You are 


to return to the city with Mollie, and take 
your place in the bank again, at once.” 

‘You cannot mean that, Prince!” added 
Mr. Longimore, with a rather vacant expres- 
sion. 

‘* Don’t keep him in suspense a =“ mo- 


ment, Prince,” pleaded Mollie. 

‘*T will not. — The bonds were not -burned, 
and they are safe in the bank vault at this mo- 
ment,” added Prince. 

‘*Not burned! In the vault!” 

‘* Precisely so, sir. I am sorry to say that 
my uncle is a bigger villain than I ever sup- 
posed him to be. To make a short story of it, 
though nothing is to be said about it in pub- 
lic just yet, uncle Fox must have taken the 
bonds from the bank on purpose.” 

‘*T have thought of that,” interposed the 
cashier. ‘‘In my dungeon under the hay I 
could‘do nothing but think; and every inci- 
dent of that eventful night has passed through 
my mind a hundred times. Why your’ uncle 
wished to show me, on that particular even- 
ing, where he kept his valuable papers, has 
been a great question with me. Mr. Bushwell 
has often been in the bank with me, after it 
was closed to the public, when he wished me 
to do some business for him. I had the im- 
pression very strong on my mind that I put 
the bonds back into the tin case. When I left 
him to get the blank checks he wanted, he 
must have changed the packages.” 

“The bonds were not burned. What you 
said to me the other night gave me an idea, 
which enabled me to look in the right place 
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for them,’’ added Prince, proceeding.to tell the 
story of the hole in the chimney, in detail. 

“Iam sorry for your-uncle. He: set his 
house on fire to make it appear that the bonds 
were burned. How weak I was to flee; when, 
if I had remained, the truth might have been 
discovered earlier! ’ 

‘* Perhaps not: we don’t know,” said Prince, 
‘‘Uncle Fox, as it was, believed that no liv- 
ing being but himself knew anything about 
the bonds. If you had not left, and if people 
had not thought you were dead, he-might have 
watched them better. But it’s no use to talk 
about it now. Not a word is to be said toany 
one about the bonds.” 

**I shall not speak of them,” replied the 
cashier; ‘‘ though I shail be glad when the 
whole truth is known to everybody.” 

‘* Here is a letter for you, Mr. Longimore,” 
added Prince, handing him the missive. 
‘¢ There is no bad news in it, or anything else 
that is bad.” 

With trembling hands the cashier tore open 
the envelope. The check dropped upon the 
floor as he did so, and Mollie picked it up. 

‘The directors are very kind to me; more 
so than I deserve,” said the cashier, with tears 
in his eyes. ‘‘ They invite me to return tomy 
place without any delay. They have raised 
my salary, and made me a present of fifteen 
hundred dollars.” 

‘¢ We shall be happy again, father! ” sobbed 
Mollie. . ‘*I knew you could not do anything 
wrong.” 

‘ But I have done wrong, my child. It was 
weak and cowardly for me to run away when 
the shadow of peril darkened my path; but I 
was beside myself; I lost my wits. The bonds 
were gone, and I was crazy.” 

‘It is all right now, Mr. Longimore,” in- 
terposed Prince. ‘‘ We will not think any 
more about it. How did you get away with- 
out being seen by any one?” 

‘“‘It was very early in the morning, and I 
saw no one stirring,” replied the cashier. ‘I 
had no thought but of ending my life; and I 
took a boat at one. of the wharves. I rowed 
out into the bay, intending to find rest from 
my anguish in a grave at the bottom of the 
deep waters of the bay. I thought only of my 
wife and children. I could not bear to think 
of going hence without a word to them. I 
wanted to tell them I was innocent of any 
crime. I felt that I could die in peace, if I 
could only tell them the truth. I pulledalong 
the shore, and came to Simon Potter’s house. 
He was the good Samaritan to me: he saved 
me.” P 
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The cashier grasped the hand of the strange 
man, who looked as solemn as an owl all the 
while, unwilling to admit, even by a smile, 
that he had anything like feeling in his com- 
position. 

‘¢ But where is the boat?” asked Prince. 

*¢*Tain’t fur off. I took care on’t,” answered 
Simon Potter. 

‘*T didn’t mean to steal that boat, any more 
than I did the bonds,” said the cashier. 

“The boat’s out of sight, under water; but 
she shall be returned in good order,” added 
the recluse. ‘‘I sunk her to keep her from tell- 
in’ any tales out o’ school. I'll git her up at 
low tide to-day.” 

‘“‘Glad as Iam to go home, Simon Potter, 
I don’t like to leave you here,” continued Mr. 
Longimore, taking the unwilling hand of his 
host again. ‘You have been more than a 
brother to me.” 

““No, I hain’t. When folks turned agin 
you, and hunted you down, and every man’s 
finger was turned onto you, I had a feller-feel- 
in’ for you. Besides, you never laughed at me.” 

‘¢ I don’t like to leave you here alone, Simon 
Potter. Make my house your home. You 


shall be cherished and cared for in sickness 
and health,” continued Mr. Longimore. 
‘No; I shall stay here’s long’s I stay any- 


where. I don’t want to see nobody nor noth- 
in’, unless it’s a feller-critter cast out and trod 
under foot of other men. Then I’m willin’ to 
do sumthin’ fur him. Good by, Mr. Longi- 
more.” 

Simon Potter shook hands with the cashier; 
but when Mollie, expressing her thanks, at- 
tempted to do so, he dodged her; and the lit- 
tle party withdrew. 

**He has a good: heart; and. it’s a pity he 
should be so odd,” said the cashier, as they 
walked down to the mouth of the river. ‘ But 
I suppose he is happier here all alone than he 
would be anywhere else.” 

On the shore, Prince hailed the. fleet, and, 
in a single-line, the boats came into the cove, 
bringing their stems up to: the flat rock. 

‘* Why, Mr. Longimore! ” exclaimed Minnie 
Darling, who was the first to recognize him, 

“Mr. Longimore!” cried a dozen others. 

** He is your passenger, Minnie; for he-will 
wish to go in the boat with Mollie,” said Prince. 

‘*But where has he been?” demanded Nel- 
lie. ‘* We thought he was dead.” 

‘* He has been down here fora few days, taking 
the country air,” laughed Prince. ‘‘ He is not 
dead, and he will return to the bank at once. 
I want to assure you that all the directors be- 
lieve him to be an honest, upright, and true 


-vary from that related by Prince. 
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man — as everybody will believe, when the 
whole truth comes out. Back out, Dorcas, 
and come about. Mollie, you can give the 
signals.” 

Mr. Longimore was already seated in the 
Dorcas, and she was hauled out from the shore, 
Mollie gave the orders, which set the rowers at 
work, very much to the astonishment of her 
father. 

“TI will take a seat in the Undine, if you 
please,” said Prince. 

“You are welcome, Professor Willingood,” 
replied Susie Thaxter. 

In a few moments all the boats were in line, 
the Dorcas leading the way. The rowing was 
simply beautiful, the movements, of the fair 
rowists being grace itself. Presently Mollie 
elevated the signal, and, with two motions to 
the left, brought the boats into pairs; andthe 
order was kept in the most perfect manner. 
Again the signal ‘“ by fours” was given, 
and the four boats moved on abreast of each 
other. People ran to the shore to look at the 
pretty sight; and the praise bestowed upon the 
fair rowists was as hearty as it was general. 

As the fleet approached the landing-place, 
the signal ‘‘by twos” was given, and then 
‘in single line.” One by one the boats came 
in, and the members of the club all went on 
shore. 

Attended by Mollie and Prince, Mr. Longi- 
more hastened to his house, where the cashier 
pressed his wife and little ones to his heart, 
the great tears all the while streaming down 
his furrowed cheeks. From his house he went 
to the bank, where he was cordially greeted by 
all the directors, who had been waiting his 
arrival. The bonds were in the vault, and he 
was treated more like a general returning in 
triumph from the conquest, than one who had 
fled in dismay and terror from his post of duty. 
He told his story over again, but it did not 
He drew 
the check presented to him by the directors; 
and, when. told what the Dorcas Society had 
done for his family; he -hastened.to return the 
two hundred dollars, loaned to his wife, to 
Nellie Patterdale, the treasurer. The result 
ef this payment was, that Don John at once 
received: an order to build another boat for 
the Dorcas: Club, so that all our girls could be 
afloat at the same time. 

Mr. Longimore paid the,note-he had given 
Fox Bushwell, a few days later, and Prince re- 
turned him the bill of sale. Simon Potter 
sent the boat in which the cashier had eseaped 
back to the city, to the great satisfaction of the 
owner. ; 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE TRUTH WILL COME OUT. 


On the day Mr. Longimore returned from 
his exile in the Northport woods, Fox Bush- 
well went to a town twelve miles from the city, 
to look after a delinquent debtor, who had 
failed to pay his interest. He carried the note 
and mortgage in his pocket, intending to take 
possession of the property if the money was 
not paid. The debtor had promised to pay 
the interest in the city when it was due; and it 
was now a week after the time. Fox Bushwell 
was an earnest advocate of the pleasures and 
benefits of pedestrianism. No livery stable 
keeper, no hack driver, no stage proprietor 
could draw a dollar from his pocket for a ride 
— walking was more healthy and agreeable. 
It was delightful, ih the spring time, to tramp 
over the country roads, inhaling the freshness 
of the pure air, and gazing upon the beauties 
of Nature. It cost nothing. 

The money-lender went on foot to the town 
twelve miles distant, and found his debtor sick 
abed; but he had the money in the house to 
pay his interest, and he paid it. The creditor 
made nothing by his journey but his dinner. 
The debtor would have sent his son to drive 
him back to the city, but the horse was lame. 

Fox Bushwell was very tired when he reached 
his destination, and in no condition to expa- 
tiate upon the delights of pedestrianism, es- 
pecially in its application to an elderly man 
who starved himself on herring, salt fish, and 
baked beans. He rested till the middle of the 
afternoon, and then walked home. Twenty- 
four miles in one day was too much for him; 
and, besides the weariness of the delightful 
tramp, he had taken a severe cold, by over- 
heating himself, and then sitting down in a 
cold, damp place by the road-side. He was 
utterly exhausted when he reached his house, 
late in the evening. In the night he was sick, 
and Mrs. Pining was kept up half the night 
with him. Prince wanted to call in a doctor; 
but this was a piece of extravagance to which 
the money-lender would not submit. 

‘* Doctors don’t do no good in this sufferin’, 
dyin’ world, and cost heaps of money,” moaned 
the widow. ‘‘I guess I can git him into a 
sweat, and then he’ll feel better.” 

Mrs. Pining did succeed in starting a per- 
spiration on the shrivelled skin of her patient, 
and he went to sleep. In the morning he was 
better, but in a very feeble condition. ‘The 
insurance business was to be settled that day; 
and when the old man spoke of going to the 
office of the company, the housekeeper pro- 
tested. + 
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‘* Sufferin’ you be, and dyin’ you want to. 
be, if you think of goin’ out arter such a sweat 
as I gin you last night,” said Mrs. Pining. 

‘*T don’t feel able to go, but I must. I want 
to git that insurance, so I can pay you,” whined 
the money-lender. 

The widow thought it was quite proper to 
get the insurance, and pay her; so, having 
protested in due form, she offered no further 
opposition to the will of her employer. Fox 
Bushwell went to the insurance office; he 
walked with a slow step and painful, leaning 
heavily on his cane. When he arrived at his 
destination he was very much astonished to 
see so many people in the room, for his late 
return from his pedestrian tour had prevented 
him from hearing any of the current news of 
the day. Nobody ever went to the miser’s 
house except on business; and even Mrs. Pi- 
ning had not heard of the return of the cash- 
ier. Though Prince knew all about it, he did 
not care to tell the newsat home; and thus it 
fell out that Fox Bushwell, in giving himself 
up to the enjoyment of his long walk, with 
the pure air and the beauties of Nature, failed 
to be in possession of a piece of intelligence 
which might have changed his whole course 
of action. In a word, he did not know that 
Mr. Longimore had come back and resumed 
his place in the bank; if he had known it, 
doubtless his answers to the questions put to 
him by Mr. Doane would have been entirely 
different, and, possibly, utterly inconsistent 
with what he had before declared to be the 
truth. 


‘I am sick this morning, Mr. Doane,” 
moaned the money-lender, as he entered the 


well-filled room. ‘I had a bad turn last 
night, and I’m not fit to be here to-day. It is 
high time that insurance money was paid.” 

‘Take a chair, Mr. Bushwell. I have no 
doubt we shall be able to settle the matter in 
some way this time,” replied Mr. Doane. 

‘*T suppose you mean to pay me the money 
—don’t you? I can’t afford to lose it. I’m 
a poor man, and the loss comes hard on me.” 

‘“‘T wish to ask you some questions, Mr. 
Bushwell,” added the president of the bank, : 
who held the same office in the insurance com- 
pany. 

“T think you have asked me about ques- 
tions enough,” groaned Fox Bushwell. 

**Tt does not look like a clear case yet,” 
continued Mr. Doane. “Did you see Mr. 
Longimore on the evening before your house 
was burned?” 

“I did. I told you that before. I’ve said 
so twenty times,” answered the money-lender, 
petulantly. ‘‘I lent him some money, and—” 
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“Very well,” interposed the president. 
‘* After you had finished the business connect- 
ed with the loan, what occurred that even- 
ing?” 

‘* Nothing, that I know of.” 

‘‘ Did Mr. Longimore leave your house as 
soon as the papers were signed and wit- 
nessed?” ; 

‘*Why, yes; of course he did. He didn’t 
stay there all night,” whined the miser. 

‘* Did you go down cellar after the business 
was finished?” 

‘‘IT did. I’ve said so twenty times.” 

‘Did Mr. Longimore go down cellar with 
you?” 

Fox Bushwell was startled, and the cold 
sweat stood on his forehead. It might have 
been weakness; it might have been something 
else. Why did Mr. Doane ask that question, 
which he had not put before? 

‘* Did Mr. Longimore go down cellar with 
me?” he repeated. , 

‘« That’s the question I asked. Will you be 
kind enough to answer it?” 

‘* What should he go down cellar with me 
for?” 

‘* That does not answer my question.” 

‘* Of course he didn’t go down cellar with 


me,” replied Fox Bushwell, desperately, 
** He did not?” 


‘*T say he did not. What business —” 

‘‘Never mind the reasons, Mr. Bushwell. 
All we want is the facts. Mr. Longimore did 
not go into the cellar with you?” 

‘*No, he did not. You talk to me just as if 
you thought I was lying. Let me remind you 
that I’m a clergyman.” 

Fox Bushwell tried to stand upon ‘his dig- 
nity; but just then he had ‘none to stand 
upon. 

‘* Where did you keep your valuable papers 
when you lived in the house that was burned, 
Mr. Bushwell? ” asked the president. 

‘‘In my secretary, most of them,” replied 
the old man, wondering why that question 
was asked. 

‘¢ Did you keep any of them in yourcellar?” 
said Mr. Doane, sharply. 

‘* Well, yes; I kept some of them in the cel- 
lar,” stammered the money-lender. 

‘*In a brass kettle, hidden in the wall — did 
you not?” 

‘*Some of them,” gasped Fox Bushwell; 
and it was plain enough to him, by this time, 
that somebody had been prying into his af- 
fairs. 

‘Did you show Mr. Longimore where you 
kept the papers?” 
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**No, I didn’t. Ididn’t show anybody where 
I kept them.” 

“Very well, Mr. Bushwell; that will do on 
that point,” added the president. ‘“* What time 
did you go to bed on the night of the fire?” 

‘* About half past ten, as I told you.” 

“Wasn't it later than that?” 

‘* No; I don’t think it was.” 

‘* Wasn’t it twelve?” 

**No; nor eleven.” 

‘* Very well, My. Bushwell. Now, when YOU, 
saw Mr. Longimore that morning after the © ° 
fire, did he say anything to you about the 
bonds that were lost?” 

‘¢ What has that to do with my insurance?” 

‘TI think a connection between the fire and 
the bonds can be shown. I will thank you to 
answer the question.” 

“ve told you twenty fimes what passed 
between Mr. Longimore and me. I haven't 
anything different to say. I’m a clergyman, 
and I think what I say ought to be believed,” 
moaned the money-lender. 

‘*Do you say that Mr. ge did not 
mention the bonds to you?” 

**T do say so.” 

‘*T hope you will consider the matter well, 
Mr. Bushwell,” added the president. ‘ You 
may be called upon to testify in court on this 
subject.” 

“I’m a clergyman, and my word ought to ~ 
be as good as my oath.” 

‘Tt ought to be; but itis not. I know you 
were a clergyman once; but you are not an 
honor to the cloth; and it was well for the 
profession that you left it,” said Mr. Doane, 
severely. 

‘¢T’m a poor sick man, and I don’t think it’s 
right for you to insult me.” 

‘* Though you do not speak the truth, Mr. 
Bushwell, I purpose to do so. The insurance 
company will formally refuse to pay your claim 
for loss.” 

‘* Refuse to pay!” gasped Fox Bushwell; 
and to him this was certainly ‘‘the most un- 
kindest cut of all.” ‘I didn’t think that of 
you. I paid the premium, and now you want 
to cheat me out of my money.” 

‘““You.cheated yourself out of it,” replied 
Mr. Doane, — 

‘*I’m a poor man, and I can’t afford to bear 
this loss,” groaned Fox Bushwell, rising slowly. 
from his arm-chair, under the excitement of 
the unexpected decision against him. 

‘Mr. Bushwell, the directors are satisfied 
that you set your house on fire yourself.” 

“T! Why, Mr. Doane! How could you think 
such a thing of me — of me, a clergyman?” 
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‘* I will state the facts to you, as we under- 
stand them; and then, if you wish for the ev- 
idence, you shall have it,” continued the pres- 
ident. ‘* After Mr. Longimore had given you 
your package of private papers in the bank, 
you exchanged it for the bundle of bonds. In 
the cellar of your house you took pains to 
show the cashier where you kept your valuable 
papers, and placed the package, which he sup- 
posed to be your own papers, — but which you 
knew to be the bonds, —in that brass kettle. 
After the fire, you visited the cellar, and -sat- 
isfied him that your papers had all been 
burned. Very early in the morning the cash- 
ier found your private papers in the bank, 
and it appeared to him. then that the bonds 
had been destroyed, instead of the bundle be- 
longing to you. He went to you at daylight, 
and demanded the bonds; and you satisfied 
him that they had been burned. In an agony 
of grief and terror, Mr. Longimore fled. This 
is the truth.” 

‘* Not one word of it is true!” cried Fox 
Bushwell, trembling in every fibre of his frame. 
‘<I haven’t seen the bonds. I doug know any- 
thing about them.” 

ne eater want the anita and you shall have 

” replied Mr. Doane. ‘Send for Mr. Lon- 
swans io 

‘* Mr. Longimore! ” gasped the money-lend- 
er, sinking. back into his chair. 

But he realized that he was losing his own 
case by his emotion, and he struggled to re- 
cover his self-possession. 

‘‘The cashier stole the bonds! He has 
made up this story to clear himself,” * groaned 
the wretch. 

Fox Bushwell was utterly confounded, for 
the moment, when he saw the cashier enter 
the room. Mr. Longimore told his story pre- 
cisely as the president had related it. 

‘* He stole the bonds himself!” howled the 
money-lender. ‘‘He owes me money, and 
he wants to ruin me. Didn’t he run away? 
Don’t that prove it? Will you take his word 
against a clergyman’s?” 

‘Mr. Bushwell, if you put the bonds into 
that brass kettle in your cellar, we are under 
obligations to you for removing them before 
you set the house on fire,” continued the pres- 
ident. ‘By this act of forethought on your 
part they were saved from the fire. Here they 
are.” 

Mr. Doane tossed the package on the long 
table in front of the money-lender. If Fox 
Bushwell was confounded before, he was over- 
whelmed now. He was a pitiable spectacle as 
he reclined in the arm-chair, shaking like one 
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affected with palsy, and groaning like one in 
the agonies of a violent distemper, His mal- 
ady was Sin, finding him out; but it was ag- 
gravated by the illness under which he was 
suffering. No one spoke fora long time; and 
after a while the sufferer recovered in a measure. 

‘*This bundle of bonds was found in the 
house where you are living now, concealed in 
the arch, under the chimney, where you had 
walled them into the brick-work. This fact 
completes the evidence. Itis all that is neces- 
sary to prove the case, though more can be 
produced,” said the president. 

Fox Bushwell fainted away then, exhausted 
by the excitement in his feeble condition. He 
did not ask who had found the bonds, and the 
president was considerate enough not to men- 
tion the name of Prince. The money-lender 
realized that the evidence was complete. There 
was nothing on which he could hang a single 
hope; and with the conviction of the truth 
came the loss of his senses. Dr. Darling, who 
was one of the directérs, hastened to his as- 
sistance; and when he was partially restored 
he was conveyed in a carriage to his home. 

‘¢ Sufferin’, dyin’ world!” groaned Mrs. Pi- 
ning, when the old man was brought into the 
house. ‘‘I knowed jest how ’twould be! I 
warned him; but he wouldn’t hear to methint 
I said. We are all lost creeturs!” 

Prince assisted at the bedside of his uncle, 
and did all he could to assuage his moral and 
physical sufferings; but the patient grew worse 
every hour. His sickness saved him from 
arrest as an incendiary the next day; but Fox 
Bushwell was in the wild delirium of a fever, 
and knew nothing about the visit of the sheriff 
to his house. Dr. Darling came to him twice 
or three times every day. Prince and Mrs. 
Pining divided the days and nights between 
them, at his bedside. 

In a week the end came, and the miser 
passed away, bereft of his reason, and unable 
to take leave of the money-bags for which he 
had sold his manhood, his honor, his own 
soul. Not many followed him to the grave, 
for he had no relatives, and his life had shut 
him out from the friendships of this world. 

Prince was more shocked than grieved at 
the death of his uncle. His cheerless home 
was more gloomy than ever, for the memory 
of evil deeds seemed to hang heavy about it. 
On the evening after the funeral he called 
upon the Longimores, They did not attempt 
to console him, but they spoke not oe 
of the dead. 

‘‘This event will make a great change in, 
your way of life, Prince,” said the cashier. 
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**At your age, you can nominate your own 
guardian, and if he is a proper person, the 
court will appoint him. I was thinking of the 
matter, and I was going to suggest the name 
of —” 

**T am much obliged to you for thinking of 
me, Mr. Longimore,” interposed Prince ; ‘‘ but 
I have my mind about made up.” 

‘*Q, you have! Well, of course I don’t 
wish to influence you; but’ I was going to 
mention the name of Mr. Doane,” added Mr. 
Longimore. 

‘“‘I should like to live in the family of my 
guardian, if he suits me; and Mr. Doane is a 
rich man ; he would not want me as a boarder.” 

**'You can board where you please.” 

**If I can, I should prefer to board with 
you; and, to make the matter easier, I intend 
to name you as my guardian.” 

** Indeed! I’m sure I never thought of that,” 
replied Mr. Longimore. ‘* I owe my. very life 
and reputation to you, Prince, as well as the 
happiness of my family’; and’ I assure you I 
shall do all I can to'serve you. I only desire 
that you may grow up a true and useful man; 
that your aims and impulses may always be 
as high as they are now.” 

Nothing more was said about the matter at 
that time; but at the next session of the Pro- 
bate Court, the cashier was’ nominated and 
appointed the guardian of Princé. He was af- 
terwards appointed administrator of the estate 
of Fox Bushwell, of which the nephew was 
the sole heir, so that itwas not necessary to 
separate the two estates, which, it was found, 
would have been a very difficult job. 

To the great astonishment of the cashier, he 
found that he had the care of about a hundred 
thousand dollars, all of which was invested at 
high rates of interest. 

‘Prince, you can afford-to live at the best 
hotel in the city; and I should feel justified in 
paying your board there,” said the guardian. 

**Tf you will let me board in your family, I 
shall be better satisfied,” replied the ward. 

“IT shall be very glad to have you in my 
family.” 

This matter was settled, and the young man 
was provided with a nice room: The liberal- 
ity of his new guardian enabled him to stock 
it with all the books he wanted; and ‘Prince 
was happier than he would have been at a first- 
class hotel. Mollie Longimore went’ back to 
the High School; and those pleasant walks to 
and from the temple of learning were resumed, 
“apparently as much to the satisfaction of the 
one as the other. 

Mrs. Pining staid at Fox Bushwell’s house 
till all these arrangements had been completed ; 





then the house was let and the furniture suld. 
The old lady had been very much troubled by 
her relations to the estate of her late em- 
ployer. 

“T hain’t got no note nor nothin’ in this 
sufferin’, dyin’ world, to show that Fox Bush- 
well owed me a cent!” said she, on the day 
after the administrator was appointed. 

*“You shall be paid, with interest, Mrs. Pi- 
ning, if Ihave to pay you myself after I am 
of age,” replied Prince. ‘But I am sure Mr. 
Longimore will do everything that is right.” 

“It’s no more’n right. I hain’t had no in- 
terest for two years; and Mr. Bushwell owed 
me forty-eight dollars.” 

“Did he pay your wea ‘Mrs. Pining?” 
asked Prince. « 

** Goodness knows he didn’t do nothin’ o’ 
the sort. Sufferin’, dyin’! be guess not! I 
never had nothin’ but my board.” . 

pe § ft were you, I should a a a bill for 
wages.” 

‘* Wages!” exclaimed the bewildered tele. 
‘*Mr. Bushwell never paid me no wages.” 

“He ought to ‘have done so; and his ad- 
ministrator can do 80 now. ‘The money will 
come out of me in the end, as I am ‘the heir; 
but I shall not object.” - “2 

‘* Wal, now, I declare!” gasped the widow. 
‘* How fur back can I go?” 

‘* Six years. -I don’t think the administra- 
tor can pay for a longer time.” 

‘That's long enough. I never was so struck 
up in my life. Sufferin’, dyin’! Six years! 
How many weeks are they in that time, Prince? 
You're better’n I'am at figgers.” 

*« Three hundred and twelve.” 

“ Airthquakes and applesass! If I charge 
two dollars a week, will it be too much ?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“« How much will that make, Prince tt 

“‘ Six hundred and twenty-four dollars.” 

‘* We're all sufferin’ creeturs; and I never 
knowed there was so much money in the 
world! Mr. Longimore never'll pay no such 
wages.” 

“I think he will. ‘Make out the bill, and 
we will try it, at any rate.” 

“‘ Sufferin’, dyin’! I ain’t much at readin’ 
and writin’.” 

**T will do it for you.” 

‘You're a good boy, arter all, Prince,” add- 
ed Mrs. ’Pining, almost overwhelmed by this 
sudden expectation of wealth. 

She did not say that her wages had been the 
hope that Fox Bushwell would make her his 
wife, and thus insure her a home to the end 
of her days. Prince thought it no more than 
justice that she should be paid for her service, 
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THE DORCAS CLUB. 


whatever the bargain with her employer had 
been. She received the full amount which 
Prince suggested, and the principal and inter- 
She found another place as 
housekeeper; but miserly and half-witted as 
she was, she was filled with gratitude to 
Prince, though she feared that the miser 
would rise from his grave to reproach her for 
taking wages for her labor. 

Three weeks later, Don John completed the 
Fairy, — the fifth boat belonging to the Dor- 
cas Club, — and it was a happy day, when for 
the first time all ‘“‘ our girls” were afloat at 
the same time. For this occasion a picuic 
down the bay had been arranged, and as the 
day proved to be mild and pleasant, the excur- 
sion was extended over to Turtle Head, where 
the fleet of the Yacht Club was at anchor. 
Prince had spent the whole of the evening 
before in making diagrams of the various or- 
ders in which the five clubs might row. On 
the pier, before the party started, he explained 
the diagrams, and showed how the changes 
from one to another were to be made. 

The clubs went off ina single line. Each 
boat was now provided with a small American. 
flag, made of silk, which floated at the stern, 
whilst the distinguishing color was placed in 
the bow. The leader of the Dorcas Club had 
been made commodore, and Maggie Longi- 
more was quite at home in this capacity. All 
the clubs went through the manceuvres with 
great skill and precision, so that all the 
changes were made without confusion. At 
the signal — by twos — four of the boats ‘“‘ dou- 
bled up,” leaving the Dorcas ahead. The 
next figure was four abreast, with the com- 
modore’s boat in front. The fourth change 
was to five boats abreast; the fifth was by 
twos and threes; the sixth was the form of a 
cross; and the seventh a diamond. 

As the little squadron approached Turtle 
Head, two guns were fired by Commodore 
Montague'’s sloop, and all the yachtmen 
cheered till they were hoarse. A collation 
was served to the fair rowers, and everybody 
seemed to be at the high-water of rejoicing. 
In the afternoon, the first race of the season 
was organized, for the girls were by this time 
competent to pull a rapid stroke without in- 
jury. Some weeks before they had adopted 
a very pretty rowing costume of dark blue 
flannel, so that they were all dressed loosely 
for the occasion. Prince would not permit 
the race to extend beyond half a mile. 

“ One — two — three — go!” shouted Prince, 
and every boat began to move at the same 
instant. 

For some time they seemed to be rowing 
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“by fives; ” but pretty soon the Dorcas be- 
gan to forge ahead, — perhaps because the 
girls in it were older and stronger. She held 
this advantage to the end, and came in ahead. 
The Undine was second, the Psyche third, the 
Lily fourth, and the Fairy last. Then Com- 
modore Montague declared that it was ashame 
no prizes had been provided, and in a gallant 
speech he presented the leader of the win- 
ning boat a bouquet of sea-weeds, which 
made a great deal of fun. 

During the season, these excursions were 
often repeated, and the enjoyment of them 
was all but supreme. The physigue of the 
girls was greatly improved, and they were all 
as brown and ruddy as the daughters of the 
farmers. But our story will be finished when 
we have said that Prince was very happy in 
the family of the Longimores, and that they 
— especially Mollie — were equally happy in 
having him as a member of their circle. Prob- 
ably the cashier will never be anything but a 
cashier; but he is in very great danger of 
having an excellent young man, worth about 
one hundred thousand dollars, for a son-in- 
law,— for Prince and Mollie, as they grow 
older, seem to be of the same mind. 

Simon Potter was found dead in his lonely 
cottage one day, by a peddler who called to 
sell him some tin ware. Among his papers 
was found a will, which made Mr. Longimore 
and his heirs his sole legatees. The estate 
yielded only four thousand dollars, but the 
cashier paid off the mortgage on his house 
with it, and was happy to ‘‘owe no man 
anything.” 

The Dorcas Society continued to do its good 
work among the poor of the city, blessing 
hundreds by its labors and its charities, while 
the members continued, season after season, 
to win health and strength from the recrea- 
tions of THE Dorcas CLus, 


FAIRY FINGERS. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


We fairy fingers are these, 

That just in a single night 
Have garlanded hedges and trees, 

And made the world a delight? 
That have fashioned the pump in the street 

Into a man of snow; 
That have spread a coverlet neat 

Where the ferns and grasses grow; 
That have filled the empty nest, 

Which once with song ran over, 
And given the vane a crest, 

And tucked up the roots of the clover? 
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HE art of adorning manuscripts with 

miniatures and other ornaments is very 
Egyptian papyré of an early date 
are ornamented with miniatures; and it was 
not uncommon, we are told, for Greek and 
Roman writers to have their portraits painted 
on their works. The oldest illuminated manu- 
scripts that have come down to our time date 
from the fourth century, and these are orna- 
mented with pictures. 

But it was during the middle ages that the 
art of illumination was carried to its highest 
perfection. In the early ages of Christianity 
the schools of art were the monasteries; the 
books produced were chiefly copies of the 
Bible, or the Gospels; and no amount of la- 
bor was spared in the production of these 
sacred volumes. ° The most skilful scribes 
were employed, and the artists who produced 
the illuminations, displayed an almost incred- 
ible amount of invention, ingenuity, and pa- 
tience. Nor were the volumes preserved in 
caskets unworthy of their contents. Bind- 
ings formed of plates of gold and silver, 
enriched with precious stones, gems, crystals, 
and carvings in ivory, were profusely em- 
ployed for these costly coverings. 

Later, when education was extended from 
the cloister to the castle, there came a demand 
for books of amusement; and poems and tales 
of chivalry began to be made in the same 
expensive style, and were embellished with 
illustrations of the most striking scenes de- 
scribed in them. 

The vellum on which books were written — 
a fine kind of parchment made of the skins 
of calves, kids, or lambs — was often stained 
of @ purple, violet, or rose color; the letters 
were in silver or gold; and the borders were 
ornamented with graceful designs in the most 
gorgeous colors. In the British Museum 
there are two leaves of a manuscript written 
and illuminated on a gold ground. 

The style of design varied from age to age 
through the long period of the middle ages; 
and in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, 
when the art of staining vellum had declined, 
manuscripts began to be written in gold let- 
ters on a white ground. In the earliest man- 
uscripts of the western world, the whole text 
was written in capitals; but aftér a while a 
new style came into use, and small letters be- 
gan to be employed; and in the eighth and 
ninth centuries there began to appear, at the 
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beginning of books and chapters, large capi- 
tals, fancifully composed of human figures, 
animals, birds, vines, and flowers. 

In those days of manuscript books, there 
was as great a division of labor in making up 
a volume as there now is in the manufacture 
of printed books. 

The first operator in illumination was the 
scribe, who commenced his work by running 
down the sides of each page a wheel armed 
with teeth, at equal distances. Delicate lines, 
usually red, were then ruled from these point 
marks across the page. ‘The text was written 
within these lines, space being left for capital 
letters, miniatures, and other colored decora- 
tions. The scribe was followed by the illu- 
minator of initials and borders; and he was 
succeeded by the miniaturist. 

We still have manuscripts that were left 
unfinished in all these stages of progress; so 
that we can see the order in which the various 
kinds of work were done. 

We do not attempt to give a fac-simile of 
an illuminated capital or border in our pages, 
as it would be impossible to make the repre- 
sentation perfect. Large and expensive books 
on this subject have been published of late 
years; but with all the resources of chromo- 
lithography, the copies fall far behind the 
finest works of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 





—— Distance or THE Stars. — A scien- 
tific friend states to us that, of the thousands 
of stars which are studied, we know the dis- 
tance of only twenty. The Polar Star, which 
is a double star, is distant 292,000,000,000;000 
miles from us; Capella, distant 425,000,000,- 
000,000 miles, a space which is traversed by light 
in seventy-one years and eight months; and 
light travels at the rate of 185,000 miles per 
second. A ray of light from Capella, in 1874, 
must have started out in 1803. Even if Ca- 
pella was extinguished in 1804, we’should see 
it still. Sirius is 2688 times larger than our 
own sun, surrounded by a'system of heavenly 
bodies, some of which are known to cur as- 
tronomers. A ray of light from Sirius must 
travel 82,000,000,000,000 miles before it reach- 
es us. ‘ 

The stars we have mentioned are nearest to- 
us; the others are incomparably more re- 
mote. It must take ten thousand years for 
the light of some of the stars to reach us. 
How wonderful are the discoveries made by 
sidereal astronomy! The study of astronomy 


would be a good antidote for conceit. ® 
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“THAT QUEER GIRL.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





CHAPTER XI. 


— that western raid, as Argie called 

it, took possession of Gwynne, it had been 
arranged between the young people that the 
Duncans should make a visit to Bayberry Bend 
during the following summer. Madeline had 
half coaxed a promise from uncle Donald that 
he would accompany, or at least join, his niece 
and nephew. 

The man seldom went away from home, 
except on business, or for a few days’ change 
of air to mountains or sea-shore. He had 
knocked around the world enough, he said, to 
sit down, for the rest of his days, in patriarchal 
serenity, under his own roof-tree. 





Uncle Donald and his niece remained quietly 
at home during the summer of Gwynne’s ab- 
sence; but Madeline and Argie kept up a@ 
pretty brisk correspondence, and the eager 
invitation was repeated in all sorts of forms, 
and more than once supplemented by Rowan 
Beresford in a letter to uncle Donald. 

Argie always glowed with eagerness when 
the subject came up; and at last uncle Don- 
ald’s consent was given in his characteristic 
manner. 

““T see through it perfectly: a conspiracy 
of three young heads against my gray hairs. 
I may as well yield gracefully. September 
days are the finishing touches of the year, be- 
tween the summer solstice and the storms. 
We will go then, lady-bird.” 

So, in the autumn, the Duncans came to 
Bayberry Bend—what there was of them 
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this side the Rocky Mountains. Of course 
everybody missed Gwynne, wished he had 
come too; but then, uncle Donald was such 
a host in himself! 

I have told you already what a lovely, rest- 
ful old place it was — that homestead at Bay- 
berry Bend. Uncle Donald enjoyed it as much 
as his young relatives had ‘done the year be- 
fore. He took everybody — I Was going to say 
— by storm; but that does not at all express 
the large, cheering, helpful iffiluenee of the 
man, which was more like a whole summer 
full of warmth, and leavés, and light. 

Squire Earle and his gest got on famously 
together. Uncle Donald was a score of years 
younger than his host, but had lived eyeles 
more. The two had, howevef, bookish tastes, 
and interests enough in common to give the 
utmost animation to their talk. 

Squire Earle’s father had been a man of &t- 
tion and wide social ¢xperience, He had been 
on terms of more or less personal intimacy 
with the great then of his era — Washingtoh, 
Jefferson, Adams, Burr, and Hamilton. He 
had an inexhaustible fund of anecdote and 
personal reminiscences of these men and 
their times, which, as he grew older and 
lived over the scenes of his youth, he had 
taken great delight in imparting to his only 
son. Squire Earle never forgot a story of this 
sort; and he entertained his guest, in the most 
delightful manner possible to a man of Don- 
ald Duncan’s tastes, with these old stories, 
which had lain in the older man’s.memory for 
more than a half century, and had a charming 
flavor of remoteness and tradition clinging to 
them, when the squire brought them to light. 

How real they made the times and actors 
of those old years — ‘‘the years of the na- 
tion’s birth and getting fairly started on its 
legs!” uncle Donald said. 

At first aunt Rachel feared that their guest 
—of whom she stood in considerable awe — 
would be bored to death with those musty old 


narratives; but, to her amazement, he seemed | 


to enjoy them as eagerly as children do the 
tinkle cf nursery rhymes. 

‘**Squire Earle,” he said, one day, as they 
were all going to dinner, after he had listened 
a whole morning to his host’s stories, ‘‘ your 
memory is a vast museum, stocked with anec- 
dotes of our nation’s first years and most fa- 
mous men. Whatacharming book they would 
make! You ought not to die until you have 
written it.” 

Squire Earle rubbed his large hands, in his 
slow, pleased fashion. The old man made a 
very handsome, patriarchal sort of picture. 
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“The thought has occasionally struck me 
before,” he said. ‘‘I may set myself about it 
one of these days.” 

Donald Duncan looked at the man with his 
quiet gaze, which always went far below the 
surface, to the substance of men and things. 

** No,” he thought to himself; ‘‘ you never 
will, sir. ‘‘If men don’t write books before 
they are turned of sixty-five, they never do 
that.” 

As for the young people, they had glorious 
times those soft, delicious September days, 
around which the year hung the draperies of 
her shining atmospheres, her marvellous skies. 
Out doors— what was there they didn’t do 
there! driving, walking, rambling in the 
‘woods, riding on top of the hay, and bring- 
ing back keen appetites to aunt Rachel’s feasts. 
Every little while Argie or Rowan said, — 

“If Gwynne were only here!” and Made- 
line alWays answered promptly, ‘‘ How I wish 
he were!” 

But really, although she admired that hand- 
some, gallant youth immensely, she was con- 
scious of no real blank because of his absence. 
She was very fond of Argie; and uncle Don- 
ald was such delightful company! If Made- 
line had made comparisons between the two, 
she would probably have preferred the elder 
man’s society. He by no manner of means 
confined himself to listening to Squire Earle’s 
stories, but threw himself right into the life 
of the young people; was a good deal more 
of a boy than Rowan in his eagerness, play- 
fulness, and thorough enjoyment of all their 
plans and frolics. 

As for Madeline, she interested and charmed 
the man of fifty more than ever. 

‘* She is a little finer-looking this year than 
she was last, and she will be still more so the 
next year, and so on all her life, perhaps,” the 
man said to himself, not to Madeline, of course 
—he never paid her a compliment of that 
sort. 

But he liked to watch the infinite variety and 
play of expression on her face, to summon to 
it its fine and beautiful meanings; and he was 
always striking the key-note of some thought, 
or making some suggestion to which Made- 
line’s voice and face would be sure to respond. 
I think it was at least partly with this purpose 
that he said to her one day, glancing across 
the shelf of poets in her book-case, — 

** Can you tell me just what these have been 
to you; Miss Madeline?” 

*Q, Mr. Duncan!” with a quick flash of 
emotion all over her face; ‘“‘ you have asked 
me a question which it is quite impossible to 
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answer. Just think for a moment of all the 
poems which go singing their divine sweetness 
up and down the world, through the noise and 
grief, in and out of the open doors of the 
years! Why, you might as well ask me what 
life would be without those.” 

Uncle Donald thought Madeline had an- 
swered his question in the best possible man- 
ner. This bit of talk took place in the 
morning. On that same day something else 
happened, so very commonplace that it would 
not be worth relating here, if great results 
had not come of it. 

The three young people had been up in the 
woods for more than a couple of miles, to see 
a lovely little waterfall, tossing and flashing 
like a white flame among the rocks. The ex- 
cursion had been planned for several days be- 
fore, and the wild, romantic climb up through 
the woods, in the still golden atmosphere’ of 
the September afternoon, had more than real- 
ized all their anticipations. 

The girls were in the most gleeful of moods ; 
and so was Rowan, only his mirth was al- 
ways of a quiet kind; it had an infectious 
quality, though — made a warmth and bright- 
ness about it like the sun. 

The wood-path was steep, and slippery in 
places with the pine needles. On their return 
home Argie slipped suddenly, going over one 
of these steep descents, and fell down. There 
was no harm done. She gathered herself up, 
and was on her feet again in a very few mo- 
ments, with a little, fluttered laugh. But 
Rowan, who happened to be behind, had seen 
the girl fall. He sprang forward. 

‘*O, my dear child!” he said. But she was 
actually on her feet before he reached her. 
‘¢ Are you hurt?” he asked. 

‘¢O, no; thank you; not a scratch;” and 
she laughed again, but not just as she had 
done before: there was a little flush in her 
cheeks, too. 

Now there was nothing in all this, on the 
surface, worth telling. Rowan Beresford had 
said these words to Madeline a great many 
times before. There was always something 
half-tender and protecting in the big fellow's 
manner when he was with women. But it is 
not all in words, you know. <A great deal is 
in manner and tone; and this last had come 
right out of Rowan Beresford’s heart, out of 
some deep there, which he did not suspect ex- 
isted until that moment. 

It was this tone of unutterable tenderness 
—a kind of half-involuntary cry — which 
struck Madeline, and which seemed to linger 
in the air long after the words were spoken. 
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It came up every little while, on the way home, 
like a soft, distant echo. She tried to put it 
out of her thought, and to throw her whole 
self into the good time they were having; but 
it sometimes struck her that all their gayety 
was just a little forced, like that laugh of 
Argie’s. 

That same day, in the twilight, she ran off 
for a few moments, and walked by herself 
among the currant bushes. She wanted to 
think a while without a soul to interrupt. At 
the first there was a stray pang or two at her 
heart. That tenderness in Rowan’s tone had 
taken her by surprise. She was not sure that 
it meant anything; and then she had so long 
been perfectly secure in the consciousness that 
she was first in the young man’s thoughts and 
affections, she had probably taken it as a matter 
of course, since that talk at the sea-shore two 
years ago, that they would be engaged some 
time, if ever it would not seem inexpressibly 
awkward and ridiculous, —just as it would to 
any young girl to have the brother she adored 
turn suddenly into a lover. 

“But to have Rowan and Argie Duncan, 
dearly as she loved them —” Madeline at first 
did not finish the thought; it took her breath 
away, almost, trying to face the new circum- 
stances, as she paced between the long lines 
of currant bushes, with the beautiful soft gold 
of the twilight sky looking down on her from 
the west. while her feelings burst out in half- 
coherent sentences, puzzling enough to any- 
body who had not the clew to them. 

‘* Now, Madeline Earle, you know you art 
not to think of yourself; you are not to indulge 
any wounded pride, miss. You are just to go 
into a corner, turn your face to the wall, if 
necessary. If any little snaky jealousies thrust 
their heads up, you are to strangle them! ” 

As she walked, her face began to brighten 
out of its doubt and perplexity. The more 
she thought of it, the more the new relation 
seemed the best'and perfect one. Her own 
real feeling towards Rowan began to grow 
clearto her. She saw that if they two had 
ever been intended to be lovers, the relation 
would not have struck both of them from the 
beginning as simply ridiculous. She had an- 
swered wiser than she knew, when she bade 
him wait, that night by the sea. 

In a little while she began to wish that this 
thing might be, to hope that she was not mis- 
taken, to see ‘‘ how it would be just the most 
beautiful thing in the world if Rowan and 
Argie only could— He would be her brother 
still, and she would have the sweetest sister 
in the world, and, some time, the dearest home, 
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where she knew a room would be set apart for 
her own, and she would always be welcome.” 
Tears of real pleasure and tenderness came 
into those beautiful eyes; and, with her swift, 
_ vivid imagination, she began to walk among 
a gallery of pictures, set in glowing atmos- 
pheres of home and love, and quite forgot she 
was only pacing between: two straight lines 
of currant bushes, until she heard aunt Ra- 
chel’s voice calling her to come in out of the 
dews. 

‘*‘ She'd walk there half the night without 
thinking. She always was the most impru- 
dent child! ” the old lady was saying to uncle 
Donald, who had just come up the walk. 

Meanwhile Rowan Beresford was off on 
horseback. He always turned to that when 
he had any difficult problem to settle; but the 
sharp trot did not help. him to-night. The 
truth is, he was in real trouble... It seemed 
to him that he was a monster, deserved shoot- 
ing, hanging, — any dreadful death, — he, Row- 
an Beresford, who had prided himself in his 
honor and loyalty, and who had believed he 
would rather die than be guilty of a mean or 
unworthy action. 

But in a flash it had been revealed to him, 
that afternoon, that he had a feeling for Argie 
Duncan which he had for no other woman. 
It broke on him in that moment when she 
went down in the slippery wood-path, and the 
involuntary cry had slipped out of his. heart. 

Now, Rowan, also, had always taken for 
granted, since that talk by.the sea, that he 
and Madeline Earle would be lovers some 


day, and rested secure in that conviction... He. 


regarded himself as pledged to her; and the 
thought that he had had a feeling for another 
woman different and deeper than his tender- 
ness for Madeline, filled him with a horror of 
remorse. 

All the past, all that Madeline had been to 
him in those years, rose up before him, and 
made his disloyalty blacker in his own eyes. 
There was but one palliation for him — the 
feeling had taken him wholly unawares; he 
had not suspected its existence until that mo- 
ment, or he would have throttled it at its 
birth. 

But the circumstances of his first meeting 
with Argie Duncan had placed. all their sub- 
sequent intercourse on an unusual and inti- 
mate footing. He had thought of her always 
as the lovely creature he had dragged out of 
the waters in one awful moment, and never 


dreamed of questioning the propriety of his 


feeling towards her, until it had leaped sud- 
denly into consciousness. There was only 





one thing for him to do — to throttle this new 
tenderness forever, as he would the most hor- 
rible temptation of the devil. 

The thought of causing Madeline a pang 
filled him with unutterable self-reproach. The 
proud, sensitive girl must never know his 
shameful wavering. A lifetime of devotion 
should atone for it to his own soul. 

So at last he covenanted with himself, and 
turned his horse, all in a foam, homeward. 
But Rowan Beresford had not been so unhap- 
py since the day that he first came to Bayberry 
Bend. 

He found, when he entered the sitting-room, 
that uncle Donald was reading poems to the 
girls; and when he was through, it was bed- 
time. The next morning, right after break- 


fast, Madeline came to Rowan, and, touching 
his arm, said, — 

‘¢T have something to say to you, quite by 
You. must go down to the creek 


ourselves. 
with me.” 

The creek was a small stream in a lane 
just behind the orchard. It had asilvery tune 
of its own as it went glancing and twinkling 
over the stones, between the heavy green net- 
work of vines and ferns which fringed its 
banks. Close to the creek lay the smooth, 
level road, very little used, but which formed 
the quietest, most lovely walk imaginable, on 
a morning like this, full of dews, and soft sun- 
shine, and crystal air, not a gray flake of cloud 
on the deep blue overhead. 

Rowan came at once. Madeline Earle’s 
wishes had always been the highest human law 
with him, and they had at this juncture a pe- 
culiar authority. He supposed, however, that 
her errand was nothing more important than 
some new project for their guests’ entertain- 
ment. The two walked some little time in 
silence: the girl did not seem in a hurry to 
speak. She was fumbling about in her 
thoughts for the proper kind of beginning. It 
was really more difficult than. she had sup- 

sed. 

‘‘ Well?” said Rowan, breaking the silence 
at last. There was a touch of unusual ten- 
derness in his manner towards her this morn- 
ing. Perhaps she felt this, and suspected the 
cause, for she looked at him a moment with 
touched, serious eyes. 

‘*T have a very solemn matter to talk over 
this morning — _O, Rowan! do you see that 
wild rose? the loveliest shade of pink; and 
away here in-September, dreaming it is June! 
I must have it.” 

Rowan took out his knife, and bent over 
among the network of vines which fringed 
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the margin of the brook, and’cut the blossom 
carefully, the dews still clinging to the green 
leaves about it, as he handed it to her, say- 
ing, — 

** Now. about that solemn matter, Made- 
line; ” no suspicion of what was coming, evi- 
dently. 

‘*It is about that foolish talk of ours so long 
ago, that last night by the sea. O, Rowan,” 
breaking off suddenly from feeling her way 
along the words, “it struck me yesterday, all 
in a flash, what a beautiful thing it would be 
if you and Argie Duncan could — could fall 
in love with each other! ” - 

She felt the large frame at her side start as 
though it had had a terrible blow; but her 
words had precisely the opposite effect of what 
she intended. It was naturalenough, though, 
coming so suddenly on all that he had been 
feeling and thinking for the last hours. Rowan 
suspected that Madeline, with her quick in- 
sight, had detected his feeling for Argie Dun- 
can. In that case, he knew to what course 
her native generosity and nobleness would 
impel her. 

But Rowan had _no thought of taking her at 
her word; moreover, he had succeeded in ar- 
guing himself into a belief that Madeline was 
dearer to him than anybody in the world. 

‘* Madeline,” he said, *‘ look in my eyes.” 

She lifted them to him, clear and truthful, 
with no pain or secret to hide. 

** Do you know what you have been saying?” 

‘* Perfectly, Rowan. My instinct was right 
two years ago; itis rightnow. We loveeach 
other as much as brother and sister can — more 
than most do; but not.in kat way; and that is 
the reason why the other relation always seemed 
to us both ineffably absurd. I don't believe it 
ever would have been, if we had lived together a 
hundred years ;” her meaning shining limpidly 
enough through her rather confused sentences. 

As she talked, the scaies fell from Rowan 
Beresford’s eyes. It was allina flash. Truths 
of our own souls and others are apt to come to 
us in that sudden fashion; yet it took him so 
much by surprise that he was actually pale to 
the lips. 

“If it were any other woman than Argie 
Duncan,” said Madeline, after a brief pause; 
‘*T cannot be certain that I should be willing 
to give you to her; but now it seems the most 
natural, delightful thing in the world. It will 
not be giving you up, you dear fellow! it will 
just be yoir bringing me the loveliest sister 
in the world;” and the tears shone in her 
eyes, and the gladness over all her face, as she 
said it. 
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Rowan laughed gayly. 

‘* Well, Madeline, you have the happiest way 
of rejecting a man that ever a woman had: 
But I was in earnest that night down by the 
sea, as much as I ever can be in anything; 
and I should have held by my word then until 
death, if you had not —” 

“ There is no need to tell me that. As though 
I did not know there was no possibility of dis- 
loyalty in you! But you see, as plainly as I 
do now, that it was alla mistake. To make 
it all perfect, you have only to substitute Argie 
for me.” 

‘*You forget she has something to say in 
the matter, and may treat me no better than 
you have done.” 

Madeline had her own impression on that 
subject; but it was Argie’s secret, and she 
would not touch it by so much as a word; she 
only said, — 

‘¢T suppose there is only one way in which 
a man can decide a question of that sort.” 

They had a good deal more talk that morn- 
ing, with lisps and laughter of the flowing 
creek between; but neither heard them. When 
the young man and woman separated, it was 
with very bright faces on both sides. Only a 
moment before that Rowan Beresford asked 
her, — 

‘*Do you intend, Madeline, to find a sub- 
stitute for me, one of these days, as you have 
now for yourself?” i ’ 

**No, Rowan, no,” without a glimmer of a 
smile in her serious face. ‘* What I said to 
you ages ago, when we sat there on the stone 
wall in the old orchard, is as true now as then: 
the Fates intended me for an old maid.” 

But it was a very happy young one who 
went now in the glorious morning light to- 
wards the house. All that day Madeline hov-. 
ered with a peculiar tenderness about Argié 
Duncan, and the girl’s manner, in turn, to- 
wards herself was unusually fond, with just a 
touch of seriousness. 

Argie had had her thoughts long ago that 
Rowan and Madeline must be lovers. Their 
previous history, the manner of the two, and 
the enthusiastic feeling with which each had 
talked to her of the other, confirmed her in 
this opinion. But why did Argie keep telling 
her inmost self to-day that she was very glad 
of this, that it was the very best and most 
fitting thing which could possibly have hap- 
pened? And why did Rowan’s tone, yesterday, 
creep constantly like a soft, distant echo of the 
sea among her thoughts? 

Two or three evenings after the talk by 
the creek, the three young people were all 
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out on the piazza. A great round moon 
hung its golden shield in a sky all glorified 
with stars. 

** It was very much such a night as this, 
said Madeline to herself; ‘‘only there is not 

‘that long, solemn under-roll of waves on the 
beach. If I were not here to-night, who 
knows?” 

She made some excuse to slip in-doors, and 
when she was once there, she did not return. 
She passed the evening with the elder people, 
and, somehow, Rowan Beresford became the 
subject of conversation. Was Madeline at the 
bottom of this? His boyhood, his whole life 
at Bayberry Bend, was a topic of unflagging 
interest to uncle Donald and all the Earles, 
even to aunt Rachel, who, on principle, usually 
dealt out her praises very parsimoniously, but 
who forgot all her discretion when it came her 
turn to speak of the youth dear as a son to the 
heart of the household. 

The squire went over again, with fresh de- 
light, all the story of their’ amazement and 
pleasure when Rowan brought home from New 
York, last year, his father’s history and his 
father’s name, from his father’s old friend. It 
had the air of a wonderful romance to the old 
people as well as the young ones. 

Uncle Donald was again plied with ques- 
tions concerning Rowan’s father, every scrap 
of information possessing immense interest 
to the family at Bayberry Bend. They had 
been talking a very long time, when Rowan 
suddenly came in with Argie Duncan leaning 
on his arm. How lovely the girl looked in 
her soft white shawl, and the light in her 
azure eyes! The manliness of the man, the 
gracefulness of the woman, seemed empha- 
sized by the other, as they stood a moment 
together; and then Argie slipped away, and 
went over to her uncle. 


»” 


There were a new light and emotion in her, 


face. Her uncle, who knew every mood of his 
darling, looked at her a moment, and then 
flashed a glance towards Rowan. 
instinct of the truth was something supernat- 


ural, his nephew and niece had more than once: 


been heard to declare. 

‘*What has that rascal been saying out 
there to my little girl?” said uncle Donald, 
putting his arm about her. 

Poor Argie’s cheeks were like flame. She 
had not supposed it would come out in that 
dreadfully blunt fashion. 

‘*He has said — he has said,” she stammered. 

‘*T know: he has been trying to wheedle 
my pet lamb away from me.” 

Rowan came and stood before the elder 
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man, all the strength and tenderness of his 
nature shining now in his brave, manly face. 

‘* But only with your full and hearty con- 
sent, uncle Donald,” he said. ‘‘ Will you give 
her to me?” 

There was a short pause. When uncle Don- 
ald spoke again, there was a little unsteadiness 
in his voice; but it was full of tender earnest- 
ness too. 

‘* You gave her to me once out of a watery 
grave, and now I will give her back to you —the 
most precious thing I have in the world. You 
have won her — Jack Beresford’s son!” And 
then he called them both his children, and 
blessed them. 

Very late that night, after all the wonders 
and congratulations were over, and the two 
girls were alone, Argie confided to Madeline 
that everything had been at first an over- 
whelming surprise to her. She could not im- 
agine herself when she had first begun to love 
Rowan; but she half suspected it must have 
been from that moment when she opened her 
eyes in the row-boat, and looked up, faint and 
dripping, and felt his strong arms about her, 
and saw the noble, pitying face bending over 
her. 

‘* But she had always taken it for granted 
that he and Madeline —” stopping there of a 
sudden. 

‘¢ T know, I know, dear,” said Madeline, kiss- 
ing the soft cheek. ‘‘ But that could never 
have been. We were brother and sister al- 
ways; and now you have come to be a new, 
beautiful bond between us two. Ah, I thank 
God for you, Argie. And it has all happened 
so wonderfully! ” 

But it was a long time after that before Ar- 
gie knew of the talk by the sea-shore, or of 
that other one by the creek. She did learn it 
in time, however, She was a woman to whom 
it was quite safe and easy for a lover to tell 
all that. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Gwynne Duncan remained west during all 
the winter. He wrote home frequently, and 
his letters gratified uncle Donald. A new 
mood of tenderness and thoughtfulness per- 
vaded them, which the elder man believed 
must have come from some new experience. 

But Gwynne was quite silent as to that; and 
this change in his correspondence did not 
strike the elder man until after the return 
from Bayberry Bend. Before that visit the 
letters had been — just Gwynne Duncan over 
again, pervaded with fun, electric with perfect 
physical life and adventure, a touch of fresh 























tenderness because of the leagues between him 
and home; but then, Gwynne had always been 
an impulsive, affectionate fellow. 

It was a settled thing that Argie should read 
her brother’s letters to her uncle. He liked 
best to hear them so; and when something 
charged with a new force of thought and feel- 
ing struck him, uncle Donald would say, — 

‘‘ Gwynne’s instinct pointed true. I think 
it was the highest wisdom to let your brother 
go, Argie.” 

‘*T begin to think it was, uncle, although it 
did seem to me you had taken leave of your 
senses at the time you gave yourconsent. But 
what centuries it is since he went away! You 
know you long to see him just as much as 
Ido. When shall you send for him to come 
home?” Pas 

‘* Never, my child. AsI did not interfere 
with his going, so I shall not with his coming. 
Gwynne’s life is in his own hands now — his 
and God’s.” 

So Argie wrote back, in turn, long letters 
to her brother; told him all about the visit to 
Bayberry Bend, and the wonderful times which 
they had there — all but the most wonderful 
thing of all; on that she preserved an abso- 
lute silence. 

Just before the holidays Rowan and Made- 
line came to the Duncans’, as had been ar- 
ranged during the latter’s stay at Bayberry 
Bend. They had a somewhat quieter visit 
this time than on their previous one. Per- 
haps that was partly owing to Gwynne’s ab- 
sence: his presence was always full of a con- 
tagious life. Then, Madeline was secretly 
anxious about her father. The squire had 
visibly failed this autumn. There was no ap- 
parent disease about him, only a growing 
feebleness. He did not complain, only said 
he was getting to be an old man, and was 
greatly disinclined to any exertion, kept in his 
arm-chair in one corner of the sitting-room, 
his book-stand within easy reach of him. 

Despite its comparative quiet, the second 
visit was as delightful as anything could be. 
Uncle Donald and Madeline were naturally 
thrown a little more upon each other’s society, 
and their mutual fondness — no cooler term 
could express the feeling — of the elderly man 
and the young girl increased with their knowl- 
edge of each other. 

‘‘ She has no idea of her own powers, does 
not suspect the depths and needs of her own 
fine, rare, most beautiful nature,” was uncle 
Donald's secret thought. ‘* What a wife she 
would make for the man who could understand 
and appreciate her! Only the noblest could 
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do that, though, and she is so liable, with her 
imagination and heart, to make some fatal 
life-mistake ! ” 

Once in a while he thought of his nephew 
and this girl, with a wish. Such a wife as she © 
would make Gwynne! But that was only one 
of those beautiful may-be’s, which do not often 
become facts in this world. 

The boy, at twenty-one, would not be likely 
to recognize the Best when it came in his way; 
and his fancy would probably be taken cap- 
tive by something far below that. This was 
the way of young men. And then, so highly 
he rated her, uncle Donald was not sure that 
his gallant, generous, handsome young neph- 
ew was worthy of this girl, Madeline Earle. 

Rowan Beresford was quite one of the family 
now. It was enough that he and Argie loved 
each other, and knew it. Her uncle could not 
spare his darling for the present; and Rowan 
would not probably leave the Earles’ so long 
as the squire lived. 

The old man did not improve any during 
the winter, and in the spring, when Rowan 
visited the Duncans, Madeline did not, as had 
been agreed on, accompany him. 

It seemed as though her father could scarce- 
ly bear to have her out of his sight these days. 
Of all the world, he clung to his young daugh- 
ter; and all the while his hair grew whiter, 
and the large figure more tremulous. 

It was in the early June days that Gwynne 
came home. He walked in very quietly just 
before supper, taking everybody by a great 
surprise. 

Yet there he stood; the same old Gwynne, 
for all his brown skin and heavy beard, and 
the added stoutness of the year out on the 
plains. y 

Argie happened to be all alone when he 
came in, and she actually did not know him 
at the first glance; but he smiled and repeated 
a line or two of some old nursery ditty which 
they had both been fond of in their child- 
hood; and then, with a cry, the girl was in.his 
arms. Uncle Donald heard the sound. He 
was in the grounds talking with the gardener, 
and he listened a moment, and then turned 
and walked speedily towards the house, but 
without a suspicion of what had happened, 
until he was in the room and saw the brown, 
bearded youth, with Argie in his arms. 

For days afterwards there was little talked 
of but Gwynne’s life out west. The people 
on the banks of the Hudson actually lived on 
the plains, amid bear-fights and buffalo-hunts, 
and in vast wildernesses, and alkali deserts; 
in Indian wigwams and pine cabins, chasing 
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elk or deer, and climbing up into high moun- 
tain solitudes, or jumping from dizzy heights, 
while the great world lay far below, with its 
drama of human life going the same old 
stage-round through the years. 

Uncle Donald left his books, and seemed 
wholly contented to listen these days; his 
quiet, searching gaze on his nephew, and a 
deep pleasure growing in his fine gray eyes. 
For Gwynne was the same; eager, restless, 
brim full of life and fun, — and yet subtly 
changed. There was some new depth and 
poise about him,—a quiet, self-sustained 
power, which had been wanting before. 

The impression which Gwynne’s letters had 
made on his uncle was‘ deepened with every 
interview between the two. The elder man was 
more and more convinced that Gwynne had 
not come back as he ‘went. He had [ived, 
felt, gone into depths, up into heights, where 
he had never been before. There was a new 
man in him. But he never hinted at the 
change, and it was singular that days went by 
and they were constantly together, and yet 
the brother and sister never hinted at the 
two most important events which had hap- 
pened in the lives of each since they parted. 

Argie’s secret, however, came out in the 
most unlooked-for manner. Fate was at the 
bottom, I suppose. Uncle Donald, coming in 
from his walk one day, brought up the mail 
in which was a letter for Argie, saying to his 
niece, with a smile, ‘It’s from our boy, my 
dear.” 

Gwynne observed both smile and words; he 
thought nothing of them, however. He knew 
perfectly his uncle’s fondness and admiration 
for the son of his old friend; and it was not 
in the least surprising to him that a friendly 
correspondence should have opened between 
Rowan and Argie. 

Gwynne had heard in detail the story of last 
autumn’s visit to Bayberry Bend. Indeed, Ar- 
gie’s letters had already given him pretty full 
accounts of that; but she went over with the 
whole again after his return, Gwynne drink- 
ing it all in with as eager a relish as she did 
his bear-fights, for instance. 

The brother and sister never had any se- 
crets apart from each other; and after Gwynne 
had looked over his own letters, he said to 
Argia, — without a suspicion that hers could 
contain anything which would not be open to 
him as the daylight, — ‘‘ Now for the news 
at Bayberry Bend,” — reaching out his hand 
for Rowan’s letter. 

Argie held it back with a little, nervous 
laugh. There were some passages which 
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Gwynne could not misinterpret. The situa- 
tion was dreafully awkward; and there was 
that cruel uncle Donald, in ‘his secret soul 
enjoying it all, she knew! 

‘* Shan’t I read the letter to you, Gwynne?” 
she asked, desperately. 

**O, yes, certainly; I shall’ like it best so;” 
settling himself back in his chair, without the 
faintest glimmer of suspicion. 

‘‘What stupid creatures men are!” Argie 
thought, half amused, half angry. ‘A wo- 


man would have suspected something at 
once. 

‘* My dear,” said uncle Donald, “‘ it will have 
Why not this as well 


” 


to come out some time. 
as another!” 

‘“*Sh—sh, uncle Donald!” said Argie, in- 
voluntarily, her face in a flame of blushes. 
Somehow it seemed harder for her to have 
Gwynne know than for all the world besides. 

By this time a suspicion of some mystery 
had penetrated Gwynne’s masculine opacity. 

‘“*Is anybody withholding a secret from 
me?” glancing from his uncle to his sister. 
**It can’t be my little Argie would serve me 
in that fashion.” 

‘* Have I your permission to tell him, Pet?” 
asked uncle Donald, his eyes alive with the 
fun of the moment; but that was all atoned 
for by the smile he bent on Argie. 

* Not until I have run away!” said the girl, 
seeing it must come out now. 

As she leaped towards the door, Gwynne 
sprang and caught her in his arms. 

‘““No, indeed!” he cried; ‘fyou are too 
plucky a girl to run, Argie. Whatever the 
secret is, uncle Donald, my sister has no 
reason to be ashamed to stand by while her 
brother learns it from your lips.” 

“This is the secret, Gwynne” — while Ar- 
gie’s blushing face hid itself on her brother’s 
shoulder. ‘*She has given you a brother, and 
me a nephew, since you have been gone, and 
his name is Rowan Beresford!” 

It was a long time before Gwynne could be 
made to understand it. He received the tid- 
ings in a way which greatly surprised and 
pained his sister, and perplexed uncle Donald. 
His face grew white — he stared from one to 
the other. ‘* You, Argie Duncan, engaged to 
Rowan Beresford!” he said in a slow, dazed 
tone, as though he were trying to comprehend 
the fact. 

Argie had slid out of his arms. The 
blushes were almost quenched in her cheeks. 
‘Gwynne, have you nothing bétter than that 
to say to me?” she asked, with mingled dis- 
appointment and grief in her voice. 
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‘*He believes that I have gone away from 
hitfhn — that I am no longer dis Argie — that 
it can never be between us as it was before!” 
thought the girl. 

“It has taken me by a great surprise, Ar- 
gie!” still looking at her as though he were 
half dazed. ‘‘I cannot tell you how great now. 
I can only say that I am glad — that there is 
no man in the world whom I should want for 
a brother-in-law but Rowan Beresford!” and 
he drew her to him and kissed her very ten- 
derly. 

Afterwards he asked a few questions — how 
and at what time it all happened. There“was 
really very little to tell. The acquaintance 
which had opened so tragically had ended 
in the quietest of betrothals. You could put 
it all in a nutshell. Rowan had proposed one 
lovely moonlight evening when they two were 
walking the piazza at Bayberry Bend. It was 
altogether unexpected on Argie’s part; but 
she had found out, all of a sudden, that she 
had been fond of him since— she couldn’t 
tell when; and when he found out that, he 
had taken her right in.to uncle Donald, who 
gave his consent in the oddest, most delight- 
ful way. 

Gwynne listened to every word; but it 
seemed to Argie, all the while, that it was 
like one in a dream. 

Afterwards he did not, as one might have 
expected, joke Argie at all. There was a 
solemn look in his eyes all the time. The 
tenderness in his manner touched her. Yet 
she did not know what to make of it; and 
when at last her brother went away, she 
turned to her uncle, saying, with a lip 
that quivered, ‘“‘What is the matter with 
Gwynne?” 

‘¢ Something which I confess I do not yet 
understand. But have patience. .It will come 
right, my child!” 

Yet uncle Donald’s sagacity was greatly 
perplexed. He had expected Gwynne would 
be, at first, immensely surprised, and, it was 
possible, a little pained, by this engagement; 
but some mystery lay behind the emotion, 
whether of joy or sorrow, with which he had 
learned the tidings. 

Uncle Donald did not suspect the knowl- 
edge which had come to Gwynne in one terri- 
ble, supreme hour, or that he had been carry- 
ing, for months, in his heart of hearts, a silent, 
hopeless love. 3 

Gwynne, like his sister, had been deceived; 
but he had come home resolved to submit to 
the inevitable, and to bear his loss with brave 
and manly silence. 
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Gwynne joined them at supper with more 
than his old brightness of face, although 
hardly his old gayety of mood. There was 
no allusion, during the meal, to that which 
was in all their thoughts; but when the pleas- 
ant summer night had fallen, with its stir of 
winds among the leaves, and all its soothing 
voices of insects in the air, and the three were 
together in the library, Gwynne drew his sis- 
ter towards him, and said, — s 

‘* Did I seem very cold and unsympathetic 
to-day?” 

‘“‘ Hardly that, Gwynne; only your manner 
greatly perplexed me. I feared —” 

“* What?” 

“That you might imagine the new love 
would come between ours. It ‘can never do 
that, Gwynne; ” speaking very eagerly. 

**T have not once thought of it in that 
light. Whatever I may have seemed, nothing 
in the world could have given me so great a 
joy as the story I’have learned to-day.’ 

He spoke solemnly. Argie knew that it 
was not in Gwynne’s power to tell her a false- 
hood, and yet she was not just satisfied. 

He was speaking again in a few moments. 
‘*T have a story to tell you and uncle Donald, 
different from any of the stories which I have 
told you before. You will see why I have not 
been in a hurry about it.” 

‘In a little while Argie forgot all about her- 

self, for Gwynne was relating the story of 
that night on the plains, when he and death 
had looked each other in the face. He'held 
nothing back of all he had lived and felt in 
that hour; nothing, except one knowledge 
which had come to him in the peril and the 
bitterness. 

It was after midnight when Gwynne ceased 
talking. 

‘¢‘T shall never be the same sort of fellow I 
was before that happened,” he said. ‘“ Things 
—the world itself —are not the same. They 
never canbe. That half hour is a great di- 
viding-line in my life. One never finds what 
that is worth until he has squarely looked 
death in the face.” ; 

What the uncle and sister felt, who listened 
to this story, I must leave you to imagine; my 
pen dare not touch their souls in that hour 
when they received Gwynne back from the 
borders of the grave; nay, it was almost as 
though he had been down into it, and come 
back to them again! 

When at last uncle Donald could speak, he 
said, ‘‘I saw, I felt the change in you from 
the first moment, Gwynne. Now I know what 
it means.” 
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“Yes, it has changed all my feelings, aspira- 
tions, purposes — if I ever really had any of the 
latter worth calling so. But the change must 
have some practical issues. I long to go to 
work. I have not decided in what line. In- 
deed, I do not care so much what it is, as that 
I may throw my whole soul into it, and that 
it may be of some real help to my fellow- 
kind.” 

Many other beautiful and tender speeches 
— speeches never to be forgotten — were made 
that night, but none, I think, better than this 
one of Gwynne’s. 

Late one afternoon Madeline Earle hada 
great surprise. She had gone out on the pi- 
azza with her father to watch the cattle come 
up in the sunset, through the meadows. The 
squire liked to see them; the color pleased the 
old man’s eyes — the red-brown group mov- 
ing slowly up through the deep lush green of 
the June meadows. It reminded him, too, he 
said, of the time when he was a boy, and used 
to watch from that very spot the cows coming 
home through the pastures. He had a good 
many fancies and notions of late, which the 
whole household indulged. But one who had 
not seen him for a long time could alone real- 
ize how the old man had failed during the 
last year, the breaking-down had been so 
gradual. He sat there now, with his large 
wrinkled hands on his gold-headed staff. The 
June sunset lights were in the silver hair 
which framed his pale, kindly old face. There 
was a pleasant, dreamy smile on it, like that 
of one who sees far backward or forward. 

His daughter stood by his side. He liked 
to keep her in sight these days. She had on 
a white dress, with a sky-blue cashmere scarf 
twisted— a good deal as a Highlander would his 
plaid — across her shoulders. She had done 
this half in sport, half to please her father, 
whose love of bright contrasts of color she 
inhérited; but the whole effect was wonder- 
fully picturesque. 

The. June sunset threw a halo around the 
girl’shead. The beautiful face was lighted up 
with a great gladness; one hand rested on 
her father’s shoulder, Then the surprise 
came! 

The front gate opened, and a stranger came 
up the walk. Madeline did not recognize him 
until he paused on the lowest step, and lifted 
his hat, and smiled. It was Gwynne Duncan, 
brown, and bearded, and stalwart as he had 
come from the western plains, yet with the 
old nameless grace of bearing and manner, 

She gave him her hand; her welcome was 
in her face. 
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The squire tried to rise to greet his young 
guest, but Gwynne would not allow that. It 
gave him a sudden pang to see the slow; trem- 


,ulous movements of the old man. : 


Gwynne justified his sudden advent by the 
romantic tastes he had acquired on the fron- 
tiers. ‘‘He had run off from his uncle and 
Argie for a day and a night to Bayberry Bend, 
not even revealing his intended destination. 
He had promised to divulge the secret on his 
return; and since he had managed to graverse 
a continent and come back with a whole skin, 
they were willing to trust him throughout his 
native state.” 

It was all said in his old, happy way; the 
Gwynne Duncan of twosummers ago had 
returned to them, Madeline thought. 

Aunt Rachel heard the voice and came out 
— a light of real pleasure among all her wrin- 
kles, to welcome Gwynne under the old roof 
once more. 

Rowan was away on some civil engineering 
among the northern counties, surveying large 
tracts of land and opetiing roads through wil- 
dernesses, which would keep him away much 
of the summer, 

Madeline stated this; but they were no new 
facts to Gwynne, who, through his sister, was 
kept duly informed of his future brother-in- 
law’s movements. 

It was a week since Gwynne had learned of 
his sister’s engageraent, and now he had come 
to Bayberry Bend to learn something else. 
The impulse had seized him of a sudden. 
All this week there had been a lurking fear in 
his own mind lest Madeline had concealed 
her real feeling; that her fondness for Rowan 
Beresford had been something different from 
a sister's. He had not, of course, breathed 
such a suspicion to Argie, and he knew that 
Madeline’s pride and generosity would never 
allow her secret — if it existed — to escape her. 

But with his first glance at her face, as she 
stood on the piazza by her father in the sun- 
set lights, Gwynne knew, with the instinct of 
love, that she had no secret to guard; the 
heart under that girl’s face carried no loss or 
pain for Rowan Beresford. 

They had the pleasantest supper, the hap- 
piest evening. Gwynne held them all breath- 
less with stories of a world almost as strange 
and delightful to his hearers as though he 
had been on a journey to the moon; and 
Squire Earle became eager and animated, and 
more like his old self than he had been for 
a month. It was very late in the evening 
before Gwynne and Madeline were alone 
together. 











THAT QUEER GIRL. 


Suddenly he came over where she sat, and 
said, ‘‘ Miss Madeline, have you done me 
the honor to wonder a little what brought me 
here in this unceremonious fashion?” 

She looked up at him a little surprised, but 
with the smile which he remembered so 
well. 

‘*T suppose it was just what you said, Mr. 
Gwynne. I always take people at their word, 
you know; only I fear lest it may be rather 
dreary visiting for you, just with us old folks 
and myself. If Rowan were only here!” 

‘*T did not come to see him, but expressly 
to see you and to tell youa story. May Ido 
it now, Madeline Earle?” 

He spoke her name slowly, softly, as no- 
body had ever done before. She would have 
thought more, however, of the tone, if she 
had not been struck by the strange words 
which preceded it. A 

“Yes,” she answered, “ yes;” precisely 
as a curious child would have, he thought. 

It was the story of that hour on the plains, 
which made all other hours of his life like 
dreams when one awaketh, that Gwynne Dun- 
can told now, sitting by the open window, in 
the summer night, to Madeline Earle; told, 
with her great, shocked, pitying eyes, looking 
him full in the face, until the tears came and 
blinded them, and she grew white to the lips. 

And then he told her what he had held 
back from uncle Donald and Argie — of the 
truth he had learned and the love he had 
found in that hour, when Life and Death came 
before him, and he had chosen, 

He knew the moment when she. began to 
comprehend his meaning, when her head 
dropped suddenly into her hands, away from 
his gaze and that of the stars, — and this was 
what she heard the voice of Gwynne saying 
in the stillness : — 

“You know now, Madeline, what has 
brought me here to-night. Only yesterday I 
made up my mind to come. I ought to tell 
you, also, that I did not leave the west until I 
was quite sure of myself; sure that I could 
live my life, set about my work bravely, and 
with my whole heart, without you; even see- 
ing you — if it must be—another’s. All the 
same I knew-——I always have from that hour 
— that you were the one woman in the world 
forme. I need your sympathies, your ideals, 
your life-long, intimate companionship, to 
hold me at my best. Even the memory of 
one hour cannot always do that. I have 
learned already what the struggle will be, 
I shall have plenty of reactions — sloughs of 
despond, moods of weakness and disgust to 
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fight through, the old habits of selfishness and 
indolence to conquer. 

‘*But because I need you is not reason 
enough that I should have you. I should not 
indeed want you to come for that alone, if you 
were generous enough to do it. But it seems 
to me, if I could have a faint hope, if I could 
know from your own lips there was a chance, 
a possibility for me in the future, I could 
set about my work — some work for God and . 
his world — with the gladdest, bravest heart 
that a man ever had. 

‘*How dare I say this to you, Madeline, 
knowing what J am—what you are? Yet I 
will not seem to be humbler thanI feel. If I 
were to die to-night, there is not one word I 
shouid wish to recall.” 

To think of Gwynne Duncan — the hand- 
some, elegant Gwynne Duncan — making 
love to a woman in that way! 

Madeline sat quite still after he had done 
speaking, with her head bowed on her hands. 
She was trying to be sure of herself... It‘could 
not be possible that a heart and imagination 
like hers would fail to be touched and exalted 
by all she had heard to-night. 

But Gwynne knew there would be no affec- 
tations, no disguises, in her reply. He waited 
and waited, while the night winds sang in the 
leaves, and the stars shone overhead. At last 
she lifted her face. It was still and pale; but 
a great light of truth and tenderness shone 
all over it. ‘*I am not sure,” she said; “I 
cannot yet tell certainly for myself; only it 
seems as though God must have sent you, 
Gwynne Duncan, to say this as you have said 
it to me to-night. J hope he did!” 

That was all. No other woman but Made- 
line Earle would have answered like that. 

It was very late. I do not think much more 
was said between the two that night. There 
are times when words, the dearest and most 
beautiful, cannot enter the silence between 
two souls. 

On her way to her room, Madeline stopped 
a moment at her father’s door. It had been 
her habit of late.to go in and see that he was ~ 
quite comfortable before she retired herself. 
But it was now past:midnight. She hesitated 
a moment, thinking that he had probably 
been asleep for hours. But the old habit, and 
probably some lurking anxiety, prevailed. 
Madeline opened the door softly, and went in. 
The squire sat in his easy-chair, his books 
before him, the study-lamp burning softly on 
the table by his side. 

The girl was hardly surprised. She knew 
that her father had been restless of late, and 
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frequently sat up reading through hours of 
the night. 


‘* Papa,” springing towards him, her heart | 


in: a mood of great tenderness, and her tones 
more playful because of it, ‘*-you are getting 
into very bad habits in your old‘age.” 

Suddenly she stood still... The shaded light 
fell on, the silver hair, and ‘the face under it 
had a smile of unutterable peace; but it was 
ashen pale. 

‘Papa! Papa!” said the girl, with a kind 
of live alarm running through her’ tones; 
and she put out’ her hand and touched his 
forehead with her trembling fingers; When 
the chill struck through them, she knew. 

All:alone in the midnight, sitting there, 
her father had gone into that other life, and 
Death had.-closed the gates betwixt them! 

It came upon her with an awful shock, soft- 
ened a little, no doubt, by the intense, exalted 
mood ‘which had preceded it. 

There was a cry; not loud, but choked with 
the anguish with which living love first calls 
in vain to its dead. She put her arms around 
the old man’s. neck. ‘ O, papa, do not leave 
me — your little girl! ” she cried. 

Gwynne Duncan’s room was almost oppo- 
site the squire’s. He heard Madeline’s cry. 


His instinct leaped'to the truth in a flash. He 


rushed. out of his room tothe squire’s. He 
saw Madeline in her passion of grief clinging 
to the old: man’s'neck. 

He went. up-to her; he drew the clinging 
arms softly away. She looked at him, her 
eyes strained and dazed with anguish. ‘‘ Papa 
is dead!” she said. ‘* He is gone forever, and 
left me alone!” 

The sight of the dead old man'sitting there 
with .the: smile on: his: face, the sight of the 
daughter’s terrible grief, wrung Gwynne’s soul. 
He did not stop:to think what he was saying; 
the words of his heart leaped*'to his lips: 


‘* You are-not all alone, Madeline; I .am here’ 


to-night in his stead. It must have been, as 
you said, God who sent me!” 

She turned towards him then, and reached 
out her hands, — as one groping in thick: dark- 
ness would ‘to a voice calling where there ‘was 
light, — and Gwynne Duncan put his arms 
around her. . He felt then, in his inmost.soul, 
that Madeline Earle — whether she knew it or 
not —had given herself to him in that hour, 
forever! 

There was a movement ‘in the doorway. 


They saw. aunt Rachel standing there in her’ 


dressing-gown she had thrown hastily over 
her. ‘‘ Is anything the matter with Richard?” 
she asked in a quick, alarmed voice. 
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And then the young people forgot the 
dead man, forgot themselves — everything 
but the stricken old woman standing there, 
who needed their help and comfort. 


THE EARLY BIRD, OR WHAT IS THE 
LESSON ? 


BY B. F.. T. 


ph see tyes you've often heard 
About the “worm” and the “early 
bird;” 
At any rate, each mother’s son, 
Whose evening hours of frolic and fun 
Have-had to borrow a morning doze 
Before putting on-his work-day clothes, 
Has the! hoarse, rough voice of his father 
heard, 
Or his mother’s shrill tones, “Tis the early 
bird;” 
And he drowses again, with “the worm” in 
his ear, 
And pulls up the clothes, that he may not hear. 
And what’s the lesson, I’d like to know, 
That the troublesome maxim’s supposed to 
show? 
Why, that boys should go to bed at dark, 
And be up and stirring with the lark; 
Not on a “ lark” through half ‘the night, 
And sleeping soundly in broad daylight. 
This moral may do for the boys and birds; 
It’s a different thing, if you take the words, 
‘That the early worm by the bird is caught ;” 
And this is the lesson young worms are taught. 
In speaking of proverbs, it’s often found, 
*Twon’t do “to run them into the ground.” 
They often suggest but half a truth: 
That'll do well enough for boys and youth; 
But for grown-up men they’re quite ‘too 
- thin,” 
Not even concealing the error within. 
Poor Richard’s sayings have had their day; 
And: Lamb has shown, in his funny way, 
That Mrs. Courady, though one of the few, 
Was homely from any point of view, 
And that they’re xof ‘‘ handsome who hand- 
some do.” . 
‘¢ A penny saved is two pence clear,” 
May serve to tickle a miser’s ear; 
But undertake to work it out, 
With pencil and slate, I rather doubt 
If it comes within the common rules 
Taught in the des¢ of our public schools. 
A penny given is three pence clear, 
Would-be truer far to a Christian’s ear, 
For the mite” may feed the hungry poor, 
And enrich the soul of the giver more. 
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SOWED BY 
SOWED BY THE WIND; 


OR, 
THE POOR BOY’S FORTUNE. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE RAPTURE OF POSSESSION. 


bP rae his solitary journey home, the 
thoughts of Ned (now that it seemed 
probable he would be in a condition to pur- 
chase land) dwelt continually upon the spot 
that had so interested him at the bend in the 
river. He had fully intended to open the mat- 
ter to Holdness, as soon as he should reach 
the clearing, and ask his advice; but after all 
that the latter had said in respect to the In- 
dians, he thought best to defer the matter; 
especially as it was possible some party of 
hostile Indians or unprincipled white trappers 
might attack and rob the Mohawk, or the 
birch might be filled and sink. 

In order to divert unwelcome thoughts, and 
escape the ridicule excited in the family in 
consequence of his singular confidence in the 
Indians, he took his rifle, and under pretence 
of looking for a wild turkey, made the best of 
his way to the peninsula. 

At the brook crossing he shot a pair of 
ducks, and soon after a partridge; and fas- 
tening them to the branch of a tree, pro- 
ceeded to make a thorough exploration; was 
still more convinced of the fertility of the soil, 
the excellent quality of the timber, and satis- 
fied, from the appearance and elevation of the 
banks of the point, that it was not liable to 
be inundated by any rise of the stream; that 
the brook would afford water to drive a saw- 
mill spring and fall, and the river a grist- 
mill the year round. 

‘* What a noble field this point would make! ” 
soliloquized Ned; ‘‘ and what a range for cat- 
tle and hogs; and chance for a sugar orchard 
on the other side of the mountain! Youcould 
have your camp at the bottom, and haul all 
your sap down hill.” 

As he came to the middle of the peninsula, 
he entered a large clump of pines, succeeded, 
as the land fell off towards the river, by hick- 
ory and birch. Bubbling out between the 
forked roots of a massive pine, issued a spring 
of clear water, sending forth a little rill, wind- 
ing among the old logs, and tree roots, and 
dead leaves, on its passage to the river. 

‘*What a splendid spring! and how cold 
it is!” said Ned, as, raking away the dead 
branches and leaves, he stooped and drank. 
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‘¢ What a place to set a house! —if anybody 
wanted such athing. It would bring the build- 
ing about the middle of the field. Just dig 
that spring out, and put a spout in it, you 
could carry the water right into a trough for 
cattle.” 

Thus occupied in calculations, and building 
air castles, hours passed unheeded; and to 
his surprise, Ned found, by an upward glance 
at the sun, that it was past noon. He builta 
fire, brought one of his ducks to the spring, 
and after satisfying his hunger, stretched him- 
self upon the ground. Desires increase with 
the means of their gratification. 

Before his trapping expedition, Ned would 
have been satisfied with the point, or even 
half of it; but now he thought the lot would 
be very incomplete without the higher land on 
the side of the ridge, making, with the point, 
about three hundred acres; which, if no acci- 
dent befell Wasaweela, he thought it possible 
to pay for. Besides, he knew it was not 
necessary to pay all the purchase-money 
down. 

Eight days passed in this state of suspense; 
but as the family of the frontiersman were 
seated at the dinner table on the ninth, the 
door was pushed open, and the tall form and 
grave features of Wasaweela presented them- 
selves. : 

Holdness, his antipathies completely con- 
quered for a moment by the surprise, instantly 
offered the Indian a seat at table, which the 
latter accepted, after returning, without the 
least appearance of emotion, the warm greet- 
ing of our hero, who, rising from the table, 
came forward to meet him. 

Ned’s triumph was now complete, while 
Holdness, thinking that he might have injured 
the feelings of Ned by the freedom of his re- 
marks in relation to the trust he had reposed 
in the Mohawk, offered the latter a mule, free 
of charge, to transport his furs to Baltimore, 
and bring back whatever he wished in return. 
He also invited him to spread his blanket be- 
fore the fire; but the Indian choosing to build 
a fire, and camp in the woods, Holdness sup- 
plied him with food from his table. 

‘¢ What do you think of the red devil now?” 
said Ned to Holdness. 

“‘T’ll knock under, my lad; but I’ve allers 
said the Mohawks, and all that confederacy 
of the Six Nations, are the best of ’em. Blood- 
thirsty as they are, they’ve generally been on 
our side, and kept the rest of the red devils 
from going over to the French.” 

‘“‘I’m glad he is not going to sleep in the 
house,” said Mrs. Holdness. 
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“He has slept at the same fire with me for 
three months,” said Ned. 

When they arrived at Baltimore, Ned sold 
the furs, made all the purchases for his com- 
panion, and explained to him the common 
prices of articles for money, the average value 
of the different furs, and everything connected 
with the Indian trade. : 

Wasaweela, who had always before dealt 
in the way of barter, was very much surprised 
at the increased amount he obtained for his 
furs; since, after buying blankets for himself 
and squaw, powder, bullets, needles, awls, 
tobacco, knives, hatchets, beads, looking- 
glasses, vermilion, a file, ice-chisel, with 
which to cut out beaver in the winter, and 
steel traps, which he had never possessed be- 
fore (as he told Ned more than four times the 
amount of goods he had been accustomed to 
receive at the Indian trading-posts for the 
same quantity of furs), had money left; and 
which, despite of every argument employed 
by Ned, he persisted in spending for fire- 
water. 

He got drunk; and it was all that his pro- 
tector could do to get him out of Baltimore, 
and keep him from disposing again of all the 
articles he had purchased for rum. 

Thus prevented from making shipwreck of 
his winter’s labor, he returned to his native 
wilds, abundantly supplied with everything 
deemed necessary by a savage to life and hap- 
piness. 

Immediately after his return, Ned made 
known his intentions to Holdness, who ap- 
proved of the plan. 

“It’s a good lot of land,” he said. “I 
looked it over once myself, and was a long 
time hesitating ’twixt that and this ere; and 
all the reason I pitched here was, that ere 
seemed then a leetle far into the woods; and 
the wife, she ruther hung here. But ’tain’t so 
now; the country’s settled masterly since I’ve 
been on this place.” 

‘* What shall I have to give for it?” 

‘* Well, you’ll have to buy of the propri- 
etary. I know their tarms. That’s good 
land; no waste; mill privilege: and you'll 
have to give fifteen pounds, or fifteen and a 
half, a hundred acres, and a ha’penny acre 
quitrent.” 

Ned went to the land office in the spring, 
bought three hundred acres, and paid for it; 
had ten dollars left; returned, and went to 
work with Holdness and the boys, planting. 

It is not easy to conceive of the peculiar 
thrill in the heart of Ned Honeywood, when, 
at the first leisure opportunity, he mounted a 
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mule, and rode to his farm, with the deed in 
his pocket. In short, he acted like a mad 
creature, sitting down under the great pine, 
from the roots of which the spring issued. 

He would read the deed aloud, then jump 
up, run about, laugh, talk to himself: ‘* Yes, 
Ned Honeywood, this is your land; your own; 
only think of that! And all these great trees 
are yours! O, what will father and mother 
say, when I write andtell’em? None of my 
folks ever owned a foot of land.” 

The enraptured boy ended by actually hug- 
ging the ground, and the great pine, and 
drinking at the spring. 

‘*This is my spring, too. I mean to bring 
an axe next time, and bring George: and we'll 
build a camp, and sleep here when we’re out 
hunting. I want to see how it will feel to 
sleep in my own camp on my owz land.” 

‘“*T s’pose the next thing,” said Holdness 
to Ned, as they were covering corn together, 
“‘ you'll be for building a shanty to hold you 
and some of the young women?” 

“*No, nothing of that. kind. I have never 
seen any young woman that I liked better than 
another, or than my rifle.” 

‘* Well, most like you will.” 

“‘T may get father and mother over to live 
with me some day; and I mean to clear up a 
part of the land, fence, and get it into grass. 
It will be worth more; and besides, if ever I 
should want to live there, it takes a long time 
to get land into shape; and I might as well 
put my earnings there as anywhere; the land 
won't run away.” , 

‘¢ That’s so; now's your chance, afore you’ve 
got a family on your hands, and have to suf- 
fer everything but death, and half starve, 
while you're clearing the land. 

‘© Work a little while, then drop the hoe or 
axe; run and fish, or hunt, and when you 
come back, the fire-weed is higher than the 
corn, and the deer have eat up half of it. Git 
up in the morning, no pork in the barrel; no 
bacon; have to go out into the woods and 
shoot your breakfast; and every fire you set, 
expectin’ to burn your house up.” 

“I think I might just as well clear eight or 
ten acres, and pasture it, if I don’t want to 
live on it.” 

‘¢ Sartain; and arter we git the corn in, you, 
and I, and the boys’ll all turn to and cut down 
a lot of it, ’twixt plantin’ and hoein’; cut it 
down with the leaves on, and the sap all up, 
and ’twill dry off as well agin, and make a 
clear burn. I'd fall it. I’ve had enough of 
girdlin’ trees. You can’t raise more’n half a 
crop; the limbs are droppin’ down, and the 
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trees are blowin’ over; and there’s no end to 
it. It’s a lazy, slovenly way, and makes more 
work in the end. I did that way when I fust 
begun; but ’twas cause I hated mortally to 
work on the land; ruther be scoutin’ round 
in the woods; but I’ve learned better fashions.” 

That night Ned told George what his father 
said. 

‘“Won’t we have a good time!” was the 
reply. 

Two days after this conversation, there fell 
a heavy rain, and the ground was too wet to 
work. 

‘Now, Ned,” said George, ‘“‘ you know I 
have never seen your place yet; let us, you, 
and I, and Put, take our axes and go down 
there, and build a good camp; cause when 
we go to chop we shall want a place to stay.” 

So off they started, built a camp at the 
spring, found the hemlocks would peel, and 
covered the roof with bark. 

The next rainy day, with the aid of Hold- 
ness, they commenced a dug-out twenty feet 
in length, that they might go by the river, 
working upon it at odd jobs; and after the 
seed was in the ground, all hands went to the 
point, staying the whole week, living in the 
camp, and felling trees. By hoeing time they 
had felled the growth on fifteen acres; after 
which it was left to dry in the fierce heats of 
summer. 

Just before the fail rains came, they put in 
the fire and obtained a good burn. The neigh- 
bors were invited to the log-rolling; the men 
came with their teams; some of the young 
women to cook; and they fenced the lot, and 
piled and burnt all the trunks the first fire had 
not consumed. 

Determined to begin right, and well versed 
in the manner land was cultivated in Eng- 
land, Ned made a toilsome journey to Phila- 
delphia to procure grass-seed, though Hold- 
ness ridiculed the idea, saying ‘‘ that chaff out 
of the barn was just as good.” 

He succeeded in obtaining part enough, 
and by making use of chaff, managed to sow 
all but four acres, and finished his farm-work 
for the year, employing the rest of the time 
in helping Holdness secure his harvest and 
thresh his grain. 

Born in Devonshire, — one of the great ap- 
ple-growing counties of England, — Ned longs, 
naturally, to plant a nursery, and one day 
possess an orchard. With him, to resolve 
was to execute. He knew there were apples 
growing in the garden once belonging to 
Henry Clavell, and in those of Biscoe, Bogar- 
dus, and several others. 
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He started for the mill on a mule laden 
with wheat and sap-sugar, got the wheat 
ground, and wrote a letter to his old play- 
mate, Jim Camelford, ‘asking him to barter 
the flour and sugar for apples, and sent it to 
Baltimore by a teamster. 

The attempt was successful; and it was 
hard to tell which afforded Ned the most de- 
light, the sight of the apples, or of Jim Cam- 
elford, who, mounted on his father’s horse, 
came with them. 

There was but one family in the neighbor- 
hood, — that of John Holt, —the children of 
which had ever seen any other apples than 
wild crabs. 

The news spread, and young and old came 
to see the fruit; each, upon receiving an 
apple, carried it home as a great treasure, 
valuing the seeds as highly as the fruit. 

George and Ned divided the seeds between 
them, and planted them at the end of the 
house, and enclosed the precious germs with 
a fence six feet in height. , 


It was now a leisure season. The harvest 


was all in; and, though game was in season, it 
was not quite late enough for furs to be prime. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE NEW NEIGHBORS. 


‘*NeEp,” said Holdness one evening, as they 
were seated around the fire, ‘‘ what are you 
going to do with that four acres of burn 
you have saved, and haven’t sowed any grass- 
seed on?” , 

** Going to plant corn on it in the spring.” 

‘¢ Well, now, on that land where you sowed 
the boughten grass-seed, you’ll have two tons 
of hay to the acre, —a fair crop where you 
sowed the chaff, —and, most like, between 
seventy and eighty bushels of corn. What 
are you going to do with all that hay and 
corn? You've no cattle to eat the hay, and 
corn won’t pay for carrying to market on pack- 
horses.” 

‘Tl tell you what to do, Ned,” said Mrs. 
Holdness. ‘‘ Go and spark up to Perseverence, 
Holt, build a log house and barn, and eat up 
your hay and corn.” : 

‘* She wouldn’t have me.” 

‘* You'll never know whether any girl will 
have you till you go among them, and think 
of something else besides your rifle, hunting, 
and trapping.” : 

‘*T should starve to death.” 

‘* Nonsense; you kill meat enough to sup- 
port all our family, besides the other work you 
do; you’ve got more than fifteen acres of land 
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cleared and fenced, and we expect the wo- 
man’s going to do her part.” ; 

**As to what I'll do with my crop,” said 
Ned, desirous of changing the subject, ‘‘I 
can, if I have any luck trapping, this fall and 
winter, buy some bullocks in Lancaster coun- 
ty cheap, turn ’em in to eat the fall feed; 
keep ’em over winter toeat the hay; buy some 
shotes (half-grown pigs) the next spring; let 
’em run in the woods through the summer 
and fall, and feed on corn nights, to bring ’em 
up; the bacon will pay to carry on pack- 
horses, if the corn won’t. The cattle I can 
drive to market. There’s no difficulty in sell- 
ing fat cattle. I can give ’em corn, the last 
of it.” 

‘* What I was comin’ at is this ere. You 
must have a barn to put your hay in; and 
now is a slack time. We're all at home; cool 
weather to work in the woods; we can all turn 
to and put up a log barn in a jiffy.” 

‘¢- You are doing too much for me altogether. 
I can stack the hay.” 

‘*You’re just as near to us as any of the 
rest of the children; there’s no difference. 
You must have a barn and hovel. Cattle will 
do well enough, if they are fed at a stack, with 
the shelter of the woods, but the wolves and 
panthers will be like to kill some of ’em; and 
the hogs must be put up nights, and every 
night, or the bears’ll carry ’em off faster’n 
you can count ’em. 

‘*Who’s going to take kere of the cattle 
and hogs, feed ’em and put ’em up while 
you’re gone a trappin’? Guess mother’s got 
the right of it. We'd better put up house, 
barn, and corn-crib, and you kin go over to 
see Perseverance next Sunday night, and then 
you’ll have somebody to take kere.” 

“That’s the most sensible, thing you’ve said 
yet, husband.” 

‘‘T can hire some young fellow for a trifle 
to stay there and feed the cattle when I am 
gone. He can hunt and make a good win- 
ter’s work; it won’t take much of his time. 
I can find plenty would jump at the chance. 
Abiel Holt for one, and Hugh Crawford for 
another. They have both got traps, and 
neither of them pluck enough to start off a 
great ways into the woods.” 

** Well, then, we'll jist put up a good, large 
hovel right by the spring, and it'll answer all 
purposes — to tie the cattle in, keep the hogs 
in, and for a corn-crib; and you can stack 
your hay right round it, and the cattle kin 
drink at the spring.” 

This they did. 

‘* There,” said Holdness, as they shouldered 
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their axes, ‘‘is a chance for a livin’ that every 
man don’t git.” 

Just before snow fell, Holdness, Ned, George, 
and Put, leaving Cal to take care of matters at 
home, went across the Ohio on a winter’s hunt 
on the western side of the Alleghanies, where 
they encountered Wasaweela. The Mohawk 
chief was in his war paint, and accompanied 
by twenty more savages, Mohawks, Oneidas, 
and Senecas. He informed them “‘ he was go- 
ing against the southern Indians, who had 
killed a Seneca two months before, and ad- 
vised them not to hunt or trap to the west- 
ward of the mountains, as their young men 
were much disturbed in their minds by some 
things that had lately taken place; that the 
French were stirring them up against the 
English; the Delawares were very angry, and 
it was all the chiefs and older Indians could 
do to restrain them.” 

Had the young men been alone, they might, 
and probably would, have complied with his 
advice and returned. But it. was thrown 
away upon Holdness, who, reckless as reso- 
lute, and confident in his own resources, kept 
on for the banks of the Big Beaver. 

They used through the winter all the pre- 
cautions suggested by the great experience 
and sagacity of Holdness, .and were not dis- 
turbed till when the streams broke up and the 
period arrived for them to return, they had 
obtained a large quantity of prime fur. As 
the spring approached, their vigilance re- 
doubled; they never stirred without being 
armed with knife, tomahawk, and rifle, and 
had established signals (in the event of dan- 
ger) to bring the party together. 

Early one morning Ned had visited his 
traps, reset them, and brought to the camp, 
that stood near the bank, five beavers. His 
rifle placed against the roots of an upturned 
tree, he was about to commence the operation 
of skinning them, just as the sun, rising be- 
hind the tree-tops, flung his first rays upon 
the water. 

The scene was so beautiful that Ned paused 
a moment to contemplate it, when he beheld, 
reflected from the calm surface of the stream, 
the grim features of an Indian, whose up-. 
lifted tomahawk was just descending upon his 
head. Ned dropped to the ground; the In- 
dian fell over him, and his tomahawk flew 
from his hand into the water. 

They instantly closed in a death grapple, 
neither able to draw the knives at their belts. 
With locked arms, they rolled over and over, 
Ned endeavoring to fling his antagonist down 
the bank into the water, where he hoped to 
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gain an advantage by entangling him ina 
beaver trap. At length the Indian’s back 
came in contact with a tree that had been 
broken off by the wind. Ned, instantly that 
he felt his knuckles touch it, clasped the body 
of the tree, and pressing the savage against 
it with all his might, found breath to give the 
preconcerted signal. Divining the purpose 
of this, the Indian struggled desperately, till 
the blood gushed from the nostrils of Ned, 
to break his hold, but in vain. Toil had 
given to the muscles of the white man an en- 
durance not possessed by the other. 

‘‘Don’t kill him,” cried Ned, in stifled 
tones, as Holdness, followed by George and 
Put, rushed to the rescue; but even as he 
spoke, the hatchet fell, and he was covered 
with brains and blood. 

“Don’t kill the varmint! 
kill him twice,” shouted Holdness. 
he trying to kill you?” 

‘*He couldn’t have killed me after you 
came; we might have made him prisoner.” 

‘‘ Yes, let him go, to bring the whole tribe 
on us, or have carried him clear across the 
Alleghanies. We must be out of this quick; 


I wish I could 
*¢ Wasn’t 


there’s more on ’em not far off.” 
By the direction of Holdness they sank the 
body of the Indian in the river, obliterated 


all traces of the struggle, and covered the 
place with a large heap of brush. Then they 
packed their furs in packs that they could 
carry on their backs, skinned the beavers 
they had last caught; left the skins spread to 
dry, the two horses hobbled, and all their 
traps set, in order to deceive the Indians, and 
make them believe they had not gone far; 
kindled the brush heap that covered the scene 
of the conflict, to destroy all traces of blood; 
and when night came started on the home- 
ward track, walking for some distance in the 
stream to conceal their footsteps. 

“It ain’t on my own account I leave,” said 
Holdness; ‘‘I would stay and fight it out; but 
*twould bring on an Indian war. As far as 
I’m consarned, I'd a scalped that varmint and 
flung the scalp in their faces, instead of hiding 
the carcass and stealing off in this way, and 
leaving horses and traps; but though we 
killed that Indian in self-defence, if they 
should find him, and know he was killed by 
white folks, they’d go right into the set- 
tlements and tomahawk people that never 
harmed ’em and ain’t prepared for’em. Never 
mind; we’ve made a good thing of it, arter all, 
and I’ll be square with ’em for them ere traps, 
or my name’s not Brad Holdness.” 

They travelled all that night and all the 
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next day without stopping to eat or rest. Im 
the afternoon of the second day George shot 
some squirrels with arrows, and when night 
came they made a fire in a hole in the ground, 
cooked the game, and ate and slept till mid- 
night, when they pushed on and gained the 
shelter of,the mountains, arriving home in 
safety. 

The four acres Ned had reserved for corn, 
being high land, admitted of early planting, 
and the Holdness scout proceeded to hack in 
the crop among the stumps by turning up the 
ground with a hoe and dropping in the ker- 
nels: the whole after-culture consists in going 
amongst the crop, knocking the sprouts off 
that spring from the stumps, and with a hoe 
cutting down the fire-weed, completing the 
labor about the middle of the afternoon. 

They were within a few rods of the house 
on their return when Jeff M’Clure rode up, 
evidently very much pleased and excited about 
something. 

‘*Mr. Holdness,” he shouted, upon perceiv- 
ing them, ‘‘ Ned, George, all of you, don’t 
you think there’s a new family come, and 
bought the lot ’twixt you and us; so they'll 
be next neighbors to both on us; they’re go- 
ing to put up a house to-morrow; father sent 
me to invite the neighbors. I’ve been all 
round; this is the last place.” 

‘* Well, then, if this is the last place, you'll 
stop here to-night with our boys, and we'll all 
start together in the morning. It couldn’t 
come in a better time; we’ve just hacked:in 
Ned’s corn, and our ground’s too wet to work. 
Come, ride up to the door.” 

‘“* Yes, Jeff,” cried George, ‘‘ you ain’t going 
to stir from here to-night.” 

‘*O, no, George.” 

**O, yes, Jeff.” 

Holdness flung his long arms around Jeff, 
and took him from the mare’s back as though 
he had been a child. 

With one spring Ned mounted in his room, 
and the old mare, nothing loath, went on the 
gallop to the barn, her colt following. 

‘* Mother,” said George, as the party en-. 
tered the house, ‘“‘I don’t believe this boy’s 
had any supper; he couldn’t git any the way 
he’s come.” 

‘* Supper’s all ready;” and the mother put 
another plate on the table, saying, as she did 
so, ‘‘ What kind of people are they, Jefferson, 
Scotch, Dutch, or Irish folks?” 

**They’re Vermont folks, Mrs. Holdness; 
there’s two men, Mr. Seth and Israel Blan- 
chard, own brothers, and four children.” 

‘** How large are the children?” 
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‘*There’s two girls, one a young woman 
grown, and t’other most: then there’s two 
boys as big as Put and Cal; Seth Blanchard 
is a single man; father likes ’em fust rate, 
and we all do.” 

‘¢T’m glad there’s two girls,” said Prudence. 

‘* So am I,” said the mother; ‘‘ they will be 
some company for our girls. But if they have 
come from those old settled parts, I’m afraid 
they are not very well calculated for our rough 
way of getting along.” 

‘I’m glad there’s two boys,” said Ned; 
‘* we'll soon be able to raise boys enough to 
make a pound and drive the deer into it, just 
as the Indians do; and have a wolf drive 
too.” 

“They ain’t any of your helpless, stuck-up 
folks, Mrs. Holdness, though they’ve got good 
larnin’.. Mother says there’s nothing ever.a 
woman did that Mrs. Blanchard and_ her 
girls can’t do. Mr. Blanchard told father how 
he bought a piece of land that had nothing 
on it but a brush camp, and an acre that had 
been felled and burnt over, but never planted, 
and all grown upto fire and pigeon-weed; 
built a frame house and barn, got the land 
fenced and into grass, and set out an orchard; 
and then another owner turned up, and he had 
to leave. He said the meanest part on it was, 
the owner lived in Massachusetts, and kept 
dark till he’d got the land brought to, and 
then came with his claims, and he got but a 
mere trifle for his betterments.” 

“Then,” said Holdness, ‘‘he knows how 
to-clear land.” 

‘*Guess he does. He’s a master powerful, 
hard-meated man. They’re both stout men; 
but Mr. Israel’s the stoutest.” 

‘Husband, why don’t you ask Mr. Blan- 
chard, when they get done work to-morrow 
night, to bring them all here.” 

‘*O, yes, do, father,” exclaimed Prudence 
and Jane, ‘‘and then we can hear you, and 
mother, and the Blanchard folks talk, and tell 
about everything, and the place where they 
came from.” 

‘** Well I will, wife.” 

They had breakfast at sunrise. The boys 
started afoot with their axes, and Holdness 
on horseback with the dinner, and some other 
tools. Upon reaching the spot, they found 
twenty-four men and half as many boys, who 
had come from the neighboring clearings, — 
some a distance of ten miles. They were 
Scotch-Irish, chiefly, with some Germans, 
and four negroes, — slaves belonging to Alex- 
ander McDonald, — a Quaker, Ephraim Cuth- 
bert, and his son Nat. ‘ 
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Mr. M’Clure introduced all hands to the 
Blanchards, when the men threw off their 
hunting-shirts and prepared for close work. 
Blanchard had driven stakes where he in- 
tended to set the corners of his house and 
hovel, and his horses were harnessed to a bob- 
sled,.one before the other. It was a noble 
team, —the horses not one of them under 
twelve hundred, and thoroughly broken. The 
sled, on the roots and dry leaves, ran much 
easier than a person not versed in snch mat- 
ters might suppose. Blanchard informed his 
new neighbors that in his place all the work 
was done with horses. 

The first demonstration was to choose Hold- 
ness for master-workman; who, without the 
loss of a moment, assigned to every man his 
part of the work —-a certain party to fell the 
trees; Mr. Blanchard and his brother.to haul 
them; another gang to fell walnuts and peel 
the bark for the roof; two experienced men to 
cut the corners, and see that the work was 
carried up plumb; the boys to grub up some 
spice bushes and small trees that occupied 
the site of the house, and cut the stuff for the 
chimney; hunt up and dig out flat stones 
for the fireplace, and make clay mortar’ to 
daub the wooden chimney, in order to prevent 
its taking fire. 

Mr. Blanchard had his chimney placed in 
the middle of the house, instead of outside, 
that being the New England fashion. Ned 
was put in overseer of the boys, and Hold- 
ness built the chimney and fireplace. 

By sundown they had built the house and a 
hovel, and laid the lowerfloor. Israel Blan- 
chard then told the neighbors that Mr. Seth 
was used to handling tools, and they could 
make the doors and windows themselves; that 
they came from Vermont to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, with their own team, in a covered 
wagon; put horses, wagon, and all their 
stuff in a vessel, came to Baltimore, left the 
wagon and most of their things at that 
place, and bought pack-saddles, and came 
through in that way, the men walking, the 
women and children riding, and camping 
every night. He moreover told the neighbors 
that he had left a whip-saw, among other ~ 
tools, at Baltimore, and that his brother could 
make wheels, or ploughs, or anything need- 
ful in a new country. 

There was great rejoicing among all the 
company at the news about the whip-saw, as 
they could now have boards and plank for 
doors, and also for floors. 

The Blanchards were in a few days able to 


| go to housekeeping; bought a cow, hung up 
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blankets for doors and windows, and as soon 
as the horses were rested, Ned, who had be- 
come very partial to the family, and wanted to 
buy some stock for his farm, volunteered to 
take two of Blanchard’s horses and Cal Hold- 
ness and bring the whip-saw and other tools, 
while the Blanchards went to felling trees for 
a burn in the fall. 

By Seth Blanchard’s direction, Ned brought 
the hubs and tires of the wagon wheels, 
and all the iron-work, tearing the wagon 
to pieces to obtain it; the former saying, 
though there were no roads, the wagon would 
be useful on the farm, and he could make new 
wheels and a new body, for he made that. 

Ned took his furs with him to Baltimore, 
and resolving to contribute his part to the 
general good, brought back a small anvil, 
and some blacksmith’s tools. 


Israel Blanchard and Seth could saw a hun- 


dred feet of boards in a day after the logs 
were squared; and soon they had doors made 
to the house, and shelves, and partitions. 
The neighbors also borrowed the saw and 
followed their example. The new comers, 
entering upon a wilderness location, were 
obliged for the first year to buy all their pro- 
visions; and as they had met with heavy 
losses in their old home, so large as to be 
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compelled to emigrate, they were very anx- 
ious to get some land cleared as soon as pos- 
sible. In this they found little difficulty; the 
neighbors were ready to fell trees for Mr. 
Seth on condition that he did some carpenter- 
work for them, and did not hesitate the least 
to give him three days’ work for one. 

It was not singular, Mr. Seth being able to 
work in wood and Ned in iron, that after the 
latter procured his anvil and tools, they 
should stand much in need of each other’s 
assistance, which occasioned Ned’s being very 
frequently at the house; and it was not long 
before Mrs. Holdness said to her husband, — 

‘¢ Bradford, I believe there’s something more 
than common going on between our Ned and 
Sarah Blanchard.” 

“‘T hope so,” was the reply. ‘“‘ Heis twenty- ‘ 
two years old, got a farm somewhat cleared, 
paid for, and will have it stocked when “he 
gets the cattle home he’s bought in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

CHAPTER XXII. 
ROOTED AT LAST. 


Time proved the correctness of the good 
woman’s opinion; and just as corn was be- 
ginning to glaze, the neighbors were sum- 
moned to put up another log house. 
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The French had now erected so many forts 
along the Ohio, and through their influence 
the attitude of the Delawares and other tribes 
was so menacing, that the frontier settlers 
were filled with apprehension of an Indian 
outbreak, and by the advice of Holdness and 
M’Clure, Ned resolved to build his house of 
hewn timber, perfectly bullet proof, a story 
and a half in height, with loopholes, and an 
overhang (that is, the upper part projecting 
over the lower, and loopholed), that any 
parties coming to force the door or burn the 
house, could be fired upon from above. 

Nevertheless years glided by, and matters 
went on very much as before. Occasionally 
they heard of murders committed by the In- 
dians, and, on the other hand, of Indians 
killed by some of the whites; but presents 
were made to the tribes by the government, 
and the affair adjusted. 

Ned was now truly happy. Engaged in the 
occupation he loved, his land paid for, with 
an affectionate wife and one child, he felt 
himself amply rewarded for all his efforts; 
and past trials were forgotten, or, if recalled, 
only served to give zest to the present enjoy- 
ment. 

In the prime of life, with the sanguine 
blood of youth coursing through his veins and 
stimulating all his energies, cheered by the 
smiles of his partner and the prattle of his 
little one, he was full of plans for the future. 
The walls of his house had been solidly built 
of heavy timber, as a precaution in view of 
what might take place in the future; but as 
no immediate danger was apprehended, and 
Ned, longing for a house of his own, was 
anxious to be at housekeeping, the roof was 
made in the common and most expeditious 
manner of shingles four feet long, split out 
rough, fastened_on with weight-poles, and 
the doors of saplings, hewed out and tree- 
nailed together. 

The windows were provided with shutters, 
made in the same rude fashion, and, in ad- 
dition, filled with moose hide, through which 
holes were made with a hot iron to admit 
light, except one that was fitted with sheets 
of isinglass (talc). But Ned and his wife were 
happy, and satisfied with their rude accom- 
modations, since it matters but very little to 
what straits we are put in the present, so 
long as there is hope gleaming in the future. 

Against the walls of the long barn’ were a 
thousand feet of boards stuck up, that’ had 
been cut out by Ned and George Holdness 
with that glorious acquisition, the whip-saw. 
There was not a nail in the house; every- 
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thing was fastened with tree-nails; but under 
a roof of hickory bark supported by four poles 
were twelve thousand shaved shingles. Ned 
had brought some iron from Carlisle, and 
every leisure moment and rainy day was by 
him improved in making nails to fasten his 
shingles and put up partitions when his prep- 
arations were completed and a favorable op- 
portunity offered. 

The fond husband had planned a little sur- 
prise for his wife, and was anticipating a deal 
of pleasure in the execution of it. They were 
now able to keep a few sheep, by folding them 
every night in a pen sixteen rails high (for it 
required sixteen rails to keep out a wolf); 
raised flax in abundance, and a little cotton 
was produced by barter from time to time. 

Mr. Seth Blanchard had made his niece a 
loom, and Ned had bought a large and little 
wheel among the Germans in Lancaster Coun- 
ty, and thus, through the industry of the wife, 
and by means of the husband’s rifle, they 
found no diffieulty in providing bedding and 
clothing; buck-skin, that Ned had learned to 
dress, being used for hunting-shirts, breeches, 
and moccasons, and beaver-skins to eke out 
the bed-clothes. 

Weaving and spinning, and the dyeing of 
cloth with barks and roots, were favorite oc- 
cupations with Mrs. Honeywood, upon her 
skill in which she prided herself; but the 
want of light in the short days, during which 
these operations were usually performed, was 
a serious inconvenience; and it was equally 
so in regard to sewing, especially during the 
winter, and in stormy weather, when but very 
little light came through the moose-hide 
screens and the isinglass, and it was too cold 
to take them out or keep the door open. 

Well aware of this, Ned, the spring previ- 
ous, reserved some beaver-skins (without the 
knowledge of his wife), and bartered them for 
enough glass—six by eight —to fill two 
sashes. Mr. Blanchard had made the sashes 
and set the glass. Ned concealed them in the 
barn, and they were only waiting for a favor- 
able opportunity to accomplish their pur- 
pose. 

‘‘ Sarah,” said Ned, one morning in early 
autumn, “ you know you have been talking 
all summer about going down to your mother’s 
to spend the day, and taking the child with 
you. Why don’t you go this morning? It’s 
going to be a fine day, and I’ll come down to 
supper; only tell your mother to get supper 
early, as I shall have to fold the sheep and set 
the bear-trap after I come home.” 

Mrs. Honeywood prepared her husband’s 
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dinner, and placed it on the table. He saddled 
the horse; and taking the little one in her lap, 
she set forth through the woods, following a 
bridle-path. 

She had been away about half an hour, 
when Seth Blanchard made his appearance 
with a basket of tools on his back. 

‘*'You have not brought these tools all the 
way on your back?” said Ned. 

‘*No. I came up the stream; might have 
been here before, but waited under the bank 
till I saw Sarah start.” 

The window frames were made, the sashes 
fitted, and the whole completed, long before 
night, and Ned and Mr. Seth on their way down 
the river; and to Sarah’s inquiries as to where 
he had been, her uncle replied, ‘‘ That he had 
been doing a small job of joiner’s work for 
one of the poor neighbors, and didn’t expect 
to get a penny.” 

In due time the visitors started for home, 
Ned walking in the narrow path behind the 
horse. The attention of the good housewife 
on entering was directed first to the table, 
from which every morsel of food had disap- 
peared. 

‘‘ Why, husband! ” she exclaimed, “I guess 
you must have been hungry. I thought I left 
victuals enough for two or three, and it’s every 


grain gone!” 
Before he could reply she cried, — 
“Why, how light it is here!” and looking 


up, saw the new glass windows. Uttering a 
scream of glad surprise, and clasping her hus- 
band round the neck, she kissed him again 
and again. 

Ned, nothing loath, was required to tell her 
all the steps of the process by which he had 
procured the glass and obtained the sashes. 
He thought his wife never looked so beautiful, 
as she stood gazing at the windows, ber face 
all aglow in the sunlight streaming through 
them, and her eyes fairly brimming with tears 
of joy. 

The child now began to cry to be held up to 
the window, and when gratified by his father, 
pressed his hands and glued his lips to the 
glass, much wondering that he could not put 
his head through. 

‘*O, husband, you can’t tell what a great 
thing it will be to me to have so much light 
in the house. Sometimes I keep the door 
open and the slide window till I am almost 
frozen. And it will lengthen the daylight so 
in the afternoons! I won’t set about any new 
work to-night. I can’t, I’m too glad. Let us 
go and milk, and then sit down and enjoy our- 
selves. I know nowwhere the victuals went to.” 
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Tempted by the mildness of the air and the 
beauty of the closing day, the happy pair 
seated themselves upon the trunk of a tree 
that, escaping the axe, had been uprooted by 
the wind and lay near the door. The boy 
was playing with a tame coon, while the dog 
sat gravely regarding their sport. In front 
lay the point, entirely cleared, burnt over and 
brought into tillage and pasture. Behind 
them rose the background of mountain, 
shaggy with wood, and the roar of the brook 
over the cliff rose on the Still air. Not far 
from the house on the left was a young or- 
chard, raised from the seeds of the apples Jim 
Camelford had brought (at any rate, Ned 
dignified it with the name of orchard), though 
the trees were but four feetin height. Far- 
ther down the point, the yellow ears of corn 
were beginning to peep through the husk. 
Flax, that had been pulled and spread to rot, 
lay on the grass, looking brown in contrast 
with the green herbage. The sheep were 
approaching the barn from the pasture, feed- 
ing as they came; the swine in the opposite 
direction, from the mountain; while the cat- 
tle, less afraid of the bears and wolves, were 
waiting to be driven up by the dog. 

It was a scene of rural comfort and beauty, 
even in its rude state of culture, being in such 
striking contrast to the wilderness by which 
it was environed. 

As the young and happy pair sat hand in 
hand looking upon the harvest waiting to be 
gathered, the cattle and the stream well nigh 
encircling their fields, and on which the last 
rays of the sun were gleaming, Ned revealed 
to his wife his plans for the future. Their 
hearts beat high with gratitude and hope, for 
he had been telling her of the bitter struggles 
of his parents, and with what difficulty they 
reared their numerous offspring. 

While thus conversing, they were startled 
by that peculiar noise that hogs make when 
suddenly alarmed, and beheld the whole herd 
rushing pell-mell to the barn-yard. 

Supposing a bear to be among or pursuing 
them, Ned ran towards the house for his rifle, 
when he saw a person coming through the 
woods with a gun on his shoulder, carrying 
a pack, and a tomahawk at his belt. 

As the stranger approached within speaking 
distance, Ned recognized Christopher Gist, 
whom he now saw for the first time since the 
terrible catastrophe at Baltimore. 

In a moment the whole scene witnessed on 
that fearful morning came up to.his recollec- 
tion. He saw again Henry Clavell weltering 
in a pool of blood; but when, as he extended 
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his hand in welcome to Mr. Gist, his eye fell 
upon the very barrel that had been the in- 
strument of the slaughter, — by its peculiar 
form neverto be forgotten, — he lost all con- 
trol over his feelings, and burst into tears. 

His wife was filled with amazement at the 
singular conduct of her husband, and Mr. 
Gist said, — 

**I do not wonder, Mr. Honeywood, that 
the sight of a man whom you last met 
under circumstances we shall neither of us 
ever forget, thus moves you; but I trust there 
is no blame attaches in your mind to me in 
that transaction; for I can assure you, no 
event of my life ever caused me such an- 
guish.” 

“QO, no, sir. I beg your pardon, and am 
most happy to see and entertain you; but the 
sight of that gun in your hand brought 
up everything, and for a moment upset me 
quite.” 

Mr. Gist, after partaking of supper, told Ned 
that he was going to Raystown and Fort Cum- 
berland, and from thence to Baltimore, but 
had lost his way by leaving the path in the 
hope of shortening his route; and while mak- 
ing preparations to spend the night in the 
woods, heard a dog bark, and followed in the 
direction of the sound till he saw the clear- 


ing. 

Ever since the death of his benefactor, any 
reminiscence in relation to Mr. Gist, and even 
the very mention of his name, had stirred un- 
pleasant associations in the mind of Ned, and 


caused a thrill of horror. He could not divest 
himself of the feeling that the former had 
been guilty of gross carelessness. But during 
the evening Mr. Gist explained the matter in 
the way referred to in a previous chapter, and 
told Ned that when he got home he put the 
barrel away, determined never to use it again; 
but after ascertaining how it came to be 
loaded, and being unable to find another 
piece of equal excellence, reflecting that it 
might save his life, as he was most of the time 
in the woods and exposed to attack by In- 
dians, he thought it was foolish to give way 
to his feelings, and had it repaired. 

Ned now exerted himself to the utmost to 
banish old recollections, and remove from 
the mind of his guest any lingering suspicion 
that he was not welcome, and they passed a 
pleasant evening. 

Mr. Gist, who was in the confidence of the 
government, and often employed by them as 
a guide, informed Ned of the machinations 
of the French, and their encroachments; that 
the British government were determined to 
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drive them from the forts along the Ohio, on 
the lakes, and conquer Canada; that two full 
regiments, well officered, and provided with a 
train of light and heavy artillery, were to be 
sent over from England, and a thousand men 
raised in the provinces. 

Mrs. Honeywood inquired if the settle- 
ments would not, in that case, be exposed to 
the tomahawk, as the Indians were even then 
uneasy, and committed occasional murders. 

To which Mr. Gist replied, that when the 
power of the French (who excited the In- 
dians to hostility, and supplied them with 
arms and ammunition) was once broken, the 
latter would no longer be objects of dread; 
that both French and Indians would find oc- 
cupation enough in defending themselves, as 
the war would be waged along the Ohio, and 
the forts the former had built attacked. 

At that period the colonists entertained such 
exalted ideas of the prowess of the British 
regular troops, that both Ned and his wife 
felt there was little to be feared from French 
or Indians, if so large a force of regulars com- 
manded by a major general was to be sent 
over from England. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BRADDOCK’S EXPEDITION. 


THE information communicated by Mr. Gist 
to Ned was in due time made public. The 
anxious forebodings of many were quieted, 
and the inhabitants on the frontiers began 
once more to breathe freely. 

Ned was blessed with a bountiful harvest 
of corn and grain, most of which he fed out 
to his cattle and hogs, as it was much easier 
and cheaper to get the meat to market than 
the grain or corn, because cattle could be 
driven, though with much difficulty, and hams 
paid much better when carried on pack-horses 
than grain, they being of more value in pro- 
portion to the bulk. 

Sharing in this feeling of general security, 
he had, during the winter, improved every 
opportunity for nail-making, and in March 
shingled his house, and by the aid of the 
whip-saw, cut boards enough to make a table, 
settle, and partitions to divide his rooms, and 
shelves for milk. 

There was scarcely a day, with the excep- 
tion of haying and harvesting, that this sub- 
stitute for a saw-mill lay idle. When not in 
use by the owner, it went from family to fam- 
ily, and was only rivalled in its peregrinations 
by Mrs. M’Clure’s sieve. 

As spring opened, nothing else was talked 
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of but Braddock’s Expedition. Supplies were 
to be collected for the army, pioneers were 
wanted to cut the road, teamsters and wag- 
oners to haul supplies; and Ned found a 
ready sale for his hams, beef, and grain, at 
remunerative prices, and with less trouble 
and expense in transportation, as it was all 
delivered at Fort Cumberland. 

The nooks, gaps, and little valleys that 
pierce the mountain chains and afford passage 
to the streams are called coves (borrowing a 
sea-coast term), and of remarkable fertility. 

The settlers of that day were wont to call 
the valley, of great extent and very irregular 
form, including the clearing of Ned, and the 
windings of the snake-like stream, Wolf Run 
(so called because of the great numbers of 
that animal, the annoyance they gave to the 
inhabitants, and from a precipice several hun- 
dred feet in height that abutted on the stream, 
termed the Wolves’ Trap, from the fact that 
these crafty animals were accustomed to band 
together, surround a herd of deer, and drive 
them towards the precipice, down which, by 
contracting their circle, they forced them to 
leap, and thus were wont to feast upon their 
victims killed by the fall). I say the settlers 
(in consequence of the expected arrival of 
Major General Braddock with the forty-fourth 
and forty-fifth regiments of royal troops, 
and the raising of a large body of provincials) 
began to value their possessions more highly 
by reason of the greater security supposed to 
attach to them, lay plans for future progress, 
and under the influence of this new impulse, 
to cherish the most extravagant expectations. 

Ned had for the first time that spring as- 
pired to a garden (though Holdness would 
persist in calling it a truck-patch), and it was 
a singular sight — that of bean-poles rising 
above stumps where no plough had ever 
passed, the earth being dug with a grub hoe, 
and beets, turnips, onions, and saffron grow- 
ing luxuriantly, and large stubs, blackened by 
the clearing fires and broken off at the height 
of fifty feet, wreathed with hop-vines. Here 
were watermelons, cucumbers, squash-vines 
interlacing naked roots, and the half-grown 
fruit itself might be seen snugly nestled be- 
tween the great spur-roots, or reposing upon 
the hollow summit of a decaying stump; and 
that which, in an old, thickly-populated coun- 
try, would have scarcely arrested a passing 
glance, by its rarity and strong contrast with 
the savage wilderness around, produced upon 
the mind an effect both unique and pleasing. 

Perhaps we cannot better illustrate the state 
of feeling prevalent among these occupants 
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of the outposts of civilization — ever the first 
to feel the edge of the tomahawk.in the event 
of an Indian war —than by inviting our young 
readers to go with us to the hominy-block 
of Mr. Holdness, and listen to the talk of 
some boys and young men, who, on a hot af- 
ternoon in June, were pounding corn — not 
altogether a labor of love. 

The preparation of corn for bread by hand, 
in all of the various modes (by reason of. the 
lack of water-mills) then resorted to, was an 
intolerable burden, and felt to be such; and 
the boys of that day dreaded the hominy- 
block as criminals the tread-mill. The young- 
sters were not long in finding out that Hold- 
ness had the best and easiest-working machine 
of this kind in the neighborhood, and there- 
fore frequently resorted to it. There were 
likewise other potent reasons for this prefer- 
ence. Parents, as a lure, were wont to give 
out only so much corn to pound, as with dili- 
gence could.be made into meal in a couple of 
hours; and the remainder of the afternoon 
the boys had at their own disposal. 

By the connivance of indulgent mothers, 
they would obtain an early dinner, and seldom 
returned till the stars were in the sky, with 
their bags upon their backs. This privilege 
was most usually given after planting or hoe- 
ing, when the corn was hardest and the labor 
most severe. 

There were other reasons for the preference 
alluded to, besides the excellence of the ma- 
chine. It was but half a mile from there to 
Fletcher's Brook, that ran through and had its 
outlet in Ned Honeywood’s land, and afforded 
excellent trouting — so called from a‘trapper 
who was killed by Indians and buried under a 
cucumber tree on its banks. 

The boys also found rare sport at the gap 
in the hills, where this brook fell over the 
cliff; at the foot was a pool, in which they 
used to swim; and just below, the site of an 
old encampment where the Indians made 
sugar, and where the boys dug up flint heads 
for their arrows. 

The predominating motive, however, lay in 
the fact that the Holdness boys were wont 
both to welcome and help them pound the 
corn, and then all go off fishing or on some 
other lark together, while Mrs. Holdness was 
sure, about the time the labor was over, to 
send out some corn-cake well buttered. 

Before the door of Holdness stood on end 
a rock maple log about three feet in height 
and hollowed out by fire for a mortar. This 
was the hominy-block, in which the corn 
was put to be bruised. The arrangements for 
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pounding were as follows: the butt end of a 
young, tough rock maple tree, forty feet in 
length, was placed under the sill of the house, 
and the rest elevated on a crotch set in the 
ground at such a distance from the butt as to 
afford the best spring to aid in lifting the pes- 
tle—the hardest part of the work. To the 
small end of this sweep was fastened the pes- 
tle — a hard wood log eight feet in length, and 
seven inches in diameter, through which a 
stick was put in order that two might work it. 

Quite a number of boys had assembled on 
the afternoon referred to. Their fishing-lines 
were placed on the top of a stump, their guns 
leaning against a large rock, and the bags of 
corn around the mortar, while the strokes 
of the pestle, vigorously plied, evinced the 
anxiety of the operatives to expedite the 
work. 

*¢*Zukkers, I know something,” said Tony 
Stewart (a little chap too young to pound), as 
the pestle stopped for him to dip out the meal 
and put in fresh corn —the part assigned to 
him, and who was permitted to go with the 
big boys in the capacity of a waiter. 

** You do?” said Put Holdness. ‘‘ What do 
you know?” 

‘¢Gineral Braddock’s comin’ to Fort Cum- 
berland.” 

‘Who didn’t know that? Why don’t you 
tell us some news?” 

**O, but father’s been to the Huddle and 
seed Mike Collins what’s been to ’Napolis 
(Annapolis) on a pack-horse, and the store- 
keeper, Mr. Peter White, what he sold ter, told 
him he seed a man, and sold him some gun- 
flints, what seed Gineral Braddock with his 
own eyes, he did, and all his officers. He’s 
got the awfulest sight of cannon, bores as big 
as this hominy-block, and hosses and sojers. 
He telled how the cannon — the brass ones — 
shined like goold, and the sojers’ guns like 
silver; and the beautifulest music, and uni- 
forms red as blood, and white stuff on their 
hair and whiskers, awful savage; an’ the 
hosses all a prancing—a sight to see; an’ 
every night an’ morning one of the. big guns 
went— powze! He reckoned they wasted the 
awtulest sight of powder, but s’posed the 
king had plenty more. Folks down to 
"Napolis -said, when they got to the forks 
of the river, they’d kill every single French- 
man, and scare the Indians so they’d be on 
our side forever and ever and the day arter. 
Guess you didn’t know all that, any on yer 
zukkers.” 

I’m almost tuckered. 
with sweat. 


I’m wringing wet 
I hope there ain’t much more in 
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that old bag. Guess uncle Seth heaped the 
measure,” said Dave Blanchard. 

‘*T heard father say, if matters turned out 
as they expected, when General Braddock 
came, so that the first thing a man did when 
he waked up in the morning wouldn’t be to 
feel and see if his scalp was on, and people 
needn’t be afraid to go ahead, there would 
be a corn-mill built, for uncle Seth could do 
the work. If that day ever does come, won’t 
I make a bonfire of hominy-blocks, corn- 
graters, sweeps, and hand-mills, and dance by 
the light! The Indians, when they are glad, 
have scalp-dances; we'll have a hominy- 
dance.” 

‘*Reckon you won’t lack for partners,” said 
Tom M’Clure. ‘‘I do think pounding corn 
is the hardest, meanest work a feller ever 
did.” 

“‘T heard father say,” put in Tony, ‘‘ Mr. 
Honeywood had got an anvil and tools, and 
there was going to be a blacksmith shop, and 
Mr. Seth could make wagons, and Mr. Honey- 
wood could iron ’em, and shoe hosses, and we 
shouldn’t have ter go ter the Huddle ter git a 
hoss shodded.” 

‘©Great deal of use in having wheels here 
in the woods,” said Robert McCoy, ‘just to 
look at. There ain’t a sign of a road for 
wheels till you git far enough beyond the 
Huddle. I wouldn’t give a pound of lead for 
a hundred wagons.” 

**-You wouldn’t — wouldn’t you?” said Jim 
Blanchard. ‘ Mr. Armstrong told father yes- 
terday, that the settlers here and at Raystown 
were talking of cutting a wagon road from 
here to meet the road there; a wagon will be 
of some use then, I guess. He said, when Fort 
Duquesne was taken and no fear of Indians, 
lots of new settlers would move in, and we 
could have a school. Mr. Honeywood would 
keep it in the winter in his house, and wouldn’t 
ask a penny, only for the neighbors to cut 
and haul up his winter’s wood, and for the 
boys to cut it at the door.” 

Tony Stuart scraped the last pounding of 
corn from the mortar, the larger boys turned 
the block upside down to keep the rain from 
rotting it, and all seated themselves to eat the 
corn-cake Mrs. Holdness had sent out to them 
before leaving for the brook. 

‘*What makes your mother look so down- 
hearted to-day, Cal?” said Jim McCoy. 

** Father, George, and Put are all going into 
the army, and she feels bad about it.” 

** Anybody else going of our folks?” 

“*T expect Jeff M’Clure will. Henry Sum- 
erford is dying to go, but his father is going, 
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and his mother won’t consent to be left with 
only the younger children, and all the family 
work to be done.” 

Such were the hopes and fond expectations 
of future safety, comfort, and progress, cher- 
ished in respect to the expedition then on the 
point of departure. 

The succeeding story of the series, entitled 
‘‘ Wor RUN, OR THE Boys oF THE WILDER- 
NESS,” will relate how completely, before corn 
was in the milk, these fond imaginings were 
quenched in blood, and amid what ‘perilous 
scenes and deadly encounters the boys of that 
day grew up. 


DR. FRANKLIN'S VISIT TO HIS MOTHER. 


BY ROTHA. 

NE cold, chilly afternoon in January, a 
young man stopped at a door in Boston, 

and asked admittance. He was shown into 
‘the parlor, where an old lady sat by the fire, 
plying her knitting-needles with diligent fin- 
gers. She looked up with some surprise at 
the stranger, and, in answer to his inquiry 
whether she kept a house of entertainment, 
replied, with offended dignity, that, while she 
did not keep a tavern, she took some members 
of the legislature to board with her, merely to 
oblige them; that her beds were all full, and 


she could offer no further accommodation. 


With this she resumed her knitting, plainly 
intimating by her manner that she had no 
wish to continue the parley. 

The intruder was not, however, so easily 
discouraged; and, wrapping his cloak around 
him with an expressive shiver, he extorted the 
reluctant permission to seat himself by the 
fire. Some of the boarders coming in soon 
after, coffee was served; and the stranger took 
his full share of the conversation, as it became 
general, manifesting colloquial powers of the 
most brilliant description. 

At eight o’clock supper was announced; and 
his unwilling hostess, who, occupied with 
household cares, had forgotten the presence 
of her unbidden guest, indignantly saw him 
seated at her table. Immediately after supper, 
she called aside one of her boarders, a mem- 
ber of the council, in whom she felt great 
confidence, and, detailing her grievance, con- 
sulted him as to the best method of getting 
rid of the ‘‘ outlandish stranger,” as she termed 
him. Her referee advised her again to state 
her inability to lodge any new comer, even for 
one night, but to do so with courtesy, as the 
stranger was undoubtedly a man of parts and 
education, and extremely agreeable. 
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In pursuance of this counsel, the widow 
sent for the young man, and, with as much 
temper as she could command, reminded him 
of the lateness of the hour, and repeated her 
former statement of her own situation. 

The visitor listened politely, expressed his 
unwillingness to incommode her, but asked 
permission to smoke one more pipe with his 
agreeable companions before retiring. This 
was accorded; and eleven o’clock found him 
still the centre of a charmed circle, as he dis- 
cussed the political events of the day. 

Mrs. Franklin’s patience was now quite ex- 
hausted; and, coming into the room before 
the assembled company, she soundly rated 
the intruder, and, asserting her determination 
not to be imposed on, insisted on his leaving 
the house. 

Thus adjured, the imperturbable visitor rose, 
resumed his wrappings, and, marshalled by 
the housemaid and her mistress, went to the 
street door, having taken leave of the compa- 
ny. A violent snow-storm having set in since 
nightfall, a sharp north-easter, charged with 
sleet, forced open the door as soon as the latch 
was lifted, and extinguished the light, filling 
the entry with mingled snow and hail. 

Once more the stranger appealed to his piti- 
less hostess, stating his forlorn condition, alone 
in the streets of Boston at this hour of the 
night, without friends or shelter. 

‘¢ Surely, madam,” he pleaded, ‘* you would 
not drive a dog from your door on such a 
night as this.” 

*‘ Charity begins at home,” was the inexo- 
rable reply; ‘‘ and, to be plain with you, I do 
not like your looks, far less your conduct in 
thus intruding yourself into my family.” 

While hotly debating the point, they were 
joined by the boarders, who, won over by the 
stranger's address and abilities, added their 
solicitations to his, and extorted the ungracious 
permission for him to sleep in an easy-chair 
by the parlor fire. 

Mrs. Franklin, far from sharing the confi- 
dence of her boarders, made every arrange- 
ment for her own safety and that of her prop-, 
erty. She removed all her plate to her own 
apartment, where her maid shared her watch, 
secured the parlor door by the primitive de- 
vice of sticking a fork over the latch; and, as 
a final precaution, charged the negro man to 
sleep with his clothes on, taking the great 
cleaver to bed with him, that he might be 
ready at a moment’s notice to assault and cap- 
ture the suspected vagrant. 

The night passed quietly, and Mrs. Franklin 
rose with the sun to inspect her premises. 
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Everything was safe; and, finding her unwel- 
come guest slumbering peacefully in his chair, 
the worthy woman passed from the utmost 
distrust to the extreme of confidence. She in- 
vited the stranger to share her early breakfast, 
before her other inmates made their appear- 
ance; and, while sipping her chocolate, be- 
thought herself to inquire from what place 
her visitor came, supposing him to be a for- 
eigner. On hearing that he was from Phila- 
delphia, an immediate change of manner ap- 
peared; and, with vivid interest she asked 
him if he knew her Ben, the dearest son who 
ever blessed a mother. 

‘* What!” exclaimed he, ‘ is Ben Franklin 
your son? He is my most intimate friend, and 
we lodge in the same room.” 

‘‘O, God forgive me!” exclaimed the con- 
science-stricken mother; ‘‘ have I suffered an 
acquaintance of my Benny to rest in this hard 
chair, while I slept in a good bed?” 

How Franklin made hiraself known is not 
recounted; but he never afterwards believed 
in the maternal instinct, which he had found 
wanting in his own experience. In his moth- 
er’s defence, it might be alleged that her son’s 
visit, after the lapse of many years, was to- 
tally unexpected, and that the unformed strip- 
ling had developed into the full-grown man. 
But the intuition of love was wanting in her 
case; and, to the cool, philosophical mind of 
the doctor, this evidence confuted the theory 
of its existence. 


——Amut_LeEtTs. Faith and a strong tendency 
to superstition in the human mind have given 
wonderful powers to many persons whose 
only skill was in knowing how to profit by 
men’s weaknesses. De Trence amassed a for- 
tune from his anodyne necklace of herbs made 
from the bryong root; it was believed to pre- 
serve the health of infants while cutting teeth. 
In olden times a few sacred words written on 
parchment and worn as an amulet, was con- 
sidered a safeguard from disease and calum- 
ny. The Jews in the East use it now; and the 
Mohammedans wear an Arabic sentence from 
the Koran. In many places a ring made from 
the hinge of a coffin is said to cure cramp, 
Some believe a stone with a hole in it, if hung 
at the bed’s head, will prevent nightmare. 
Others believe biting a snake’s skin will cure 
toothache. We have seen even strong-minded 
men nail a horseshoe over the door as a safe- 
guard from evil. Faith surely works wonders. 
If boys and girls will discard superstition, and 
only have full faith in God’s ower, they og 
succeed in all good works. 
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A OHRISTMAS PRIZE. 


IS Christmas Eve, and the fragrant tree 
Stretches its arms in the wonted place, 
And sheds a beam on each upturned face, 
As the children press around to see. 


In its genial light the gifts are hung, 
And the tall, fair sister smiling stands, 
Reaching them down to the eager hands, 
And listening, pleased, to each gleeful tongue. 


‘OQ, sister dear, what a lovely doll!” 
‘What a jolly ship!” ‘Anda book forme! 
But what is.for mother? I want to see, 
For I know fer prize is best of all.” 


Cheerily thus they come and go; 
But the pale, sad mother sits apart, 
With weary eyes and a heavy heart, 
And bitter thoughts that none may know;— 


For the one most loved comes back no more. 
It is five long years since he sailed away, 
In the long-drawn light of the arctic day, 

To the distant verge of the polar shore. 


It has locked him in, that awful sea! 
His dreary prison stretches far, 
While chains of ice securely bar, 

And stern old Winter keeps the key. 


¥ 


For the happy scene she has no smile, 

Only tears and a drooping head, 

Till its last fair gift the tree has shed, 
And the gladsome voices are hushed a while. 


Then the daughter comes to her mother’s 
, side, 
Smooths her hair and kisses her cheek. 
‘*O, mother dearest, my heart must speak; 
To calm its joy I have vainly tried. 


‘¢ But I know my father will soon be here. 
I heard his voice in the wind to-night, 
And it said, ‘Let the house be gay and 
bright, 
For I.am coming, my daughter dear!’” 


And, see! the sad one smiles at length; 

Into her eyes a light has crept — 

The light of a hope that long has slept, 
And seems too bright in its waking strength. 


But a step glides in behind her chair; 

She knows it well; it is surely he! 

He clasps her close, that she may not see 
How the frost has whitened his cheek and-hair. 


A stifled cry, a joyful call, 
And the children gather around their feet. 
‘© O, welcome, father! O, mother, sweet, 
This Christmas prize is the best of all!” 











EXTERIOR OF AN ICELAND HOME. 


Iifustrations for THE ISLAND OF FIRE, or, A THOUSAND YEARS IN THE OLD NoRTHMEN’S 
Homg, by Rev. P. C. Headly, author of the “ Life of the Empress Josephine,” &c. Just published by 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. Price, $1.50. : 








L’HOMME PROPOSE ET DIEU DISPOSE.—ICELAND. 


‘L'HOMME PROPOSE ET DIEU DISPOSE.” 
BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


AIT for me, sweet,” the farmer said 
To pretty Bessie Gray ; 
‘* Three years are short, and I'll return, 
When I have won the day — 
Return to you, my daisy-bird, 
My little robin’s-egg ; 
And then we'll build our cosy nest. 
God grant the boon I beg. 


‘* Be patient, darling, true, and brave, — 
A happy, cheerful girl; 

No hour shall pass that I'll not crave 
Rich blessings for my Pearl. - 


‘* When twilight shadows fall around 
The dear old quiet nooks, 

Remember that your Jamie waits, 
With fend, expectant looks, 

To welcome o’er arid o’er again 
The oft-repeated bliss 

Of hearts in unison and rhyme, 
Tuned sweetly by a kiss. 


** Alone, my love! No, not alone; 
The spirit roameth free, 

And always at the trysting-place 
*T will hasten back to thee. 


‘* Good by; and bless your little heart; 
Soon, now, I must be gone; 

Lingering here, the moments fly ; 
An hour seems only one. 

Good by, my precious, promised wife, 
My joy for coming years. 

Look up, and pray to Him who gives 
Great gladness after tears.” 


The years go by, and Jamie comes. 
Back to the haunts of old — 

Comes back with straw, to build the nest, 
In shape of good, round gold. 


But where is Bessie, the gentle maid? 
She hears not Jamie’s call; 

The cottage gate is barred across — 
A rude, unbroken wall; 

The little brook is dry and parched, 
Its water-spirit gone; 

And Jamie wanders up and down, 
Heart-broken and alone. 


The churchyard counts among the mounds 
A fresh-made one of clay; 

And here our Jamie reads at last 
The name of Bessie May. 


93t 
IOELAND. 
T is not the celebration of their thousandth 
anniversary alone that gives this home 
of the old Northmen its interest; and yet it 
would not be easy to say what gives this cold 
island its charm. The trees, if there ever 
were any, are all gone; there are no crops 
except potatoes and turnips; no wild animals 
except the blue fox; no towns except the 
capital, Reykjavik, a place of eighteen hun- 
.dred people, and no manufactures. The 
island is one vast desert, fringed with a belt 
of pasture land, which lies along the more 
level parts of the coast, and runs up the val- 
ley of a few large rivers; and from one house 
to another it is often five, six, or seven hours’ 
ride on horseback. 

Iceland is somewhat larger than Ireland; 
it lies about five hundred miles from the north- 
ern coast of Scotland, and about six hundred 
miles from Norway. The first successful set- 
tlement was made there under Ingulf, a Nor- 
wegian, who, after a fruitless attempt on the 
south coast in 870, succeeded in 874 in estab- 
lishing himself where Reykjavik now stands. 
Soon the Icelanders became famous as hardy 
sailors. In A.D. 932 they discovered Green- 
land, we are told, and about the same time 
they reached a part of the American coast, 
which they called Vineland. In 986 they also 
made voyages to the south, and visited the 
farthest parts of the Mediterranean. In-1262, 
Iceland, up to this time an independent re- 
public, was annexed to Norway; and it went 
with Norway when that country was annexed 
to Denmark, in 1380. But in 1814, when Nor- 
way was transferred to Sweden, Iceland re- 
mained to Denmark. 

On the occasion of the recent jubilee, the 
King of Denmark granted the Icelanders a 
new constitution, which renders them very 
nearly independent. 

The Icelanders are distinguished for hones- 
ty and purity of morals. They have a wonder- 
ful love of learning; and though they are very 
poor, you rarely find an Icelander who cannot , 
read and write, or a house without books. 
At one time the population of the island 
amounted to one hundred thousand, but it 
has greatly diminished since that time. 

In 1707 small-pox carried off eighteen thou- 
sand persons; and in 1784-85 some nine 
thousand died of famine. In 1840 there were 
but fifty-seven thousand people in all Iceland. 

The most important collection of Icelandic 
poetry is the Edda of Semund the Learned. 





It consists of thirty-eight poems, on various 
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subjects connected with northern mythology. 
These were partly written, and partly collected 
by Semund Sigfusson, an Icelander by birth, 
who flourished in the latter half of the 
eleventh century. There is a later prose 
Edda, written by Snorre Sturleson, another 
Icelandic scholar. ‘ 

As a specimen of the poetic Edda, we copy 
a few lines. from an ode which describes a 
journey undertaken by the God Odin, under 
the name of Ganrade. Odin visits Vafthrud- 


nis, a gigantic chief of the Jotori, to discover, 


which of the two was the wiser. They ask 
and answer questions. Here is an explana- 
tion of the causes of winter and summer : — 


Ganrade. Vatthrudnis, tell, since thou art wise, 
And sacred truth thy speech supplies, 

Whence, at the first, came winter’s snow, 

And whence the summer’s sultry glow, 
Spreading their influence through the skies 
Over the sage divinities? 


Vafthrudnis. Vindsualer * first bade snow arise ; 
Suasuder t fires the summer skies. 

These two shall hold alternate reign 

Long as the gods their faith maintain. 


—__. 


— A TRUE Doc Story.—A man living 
near a town in this state owned a black-and- 
tan dog. He always followed his master every 
morning when he drove into town. As he 
passed down one of the principal streets, he 
was frequently assailed by a biggerdog. One 
morning the black-and-tan appeared with a 
big comrade; but the enemy did not appear as 
usual. At the usual place of meeting, the two 
dogs sat down, and waited for some time; then 
the big dog deliberately hid himself behind a 
tree, and the little one ran past the house where 
his enemy lived, barking furiously. Not until 
he had repeated this stratagem did his assail- 
ant appear. When he ran for the little dog, 
the latter turned and ran towards his friend, 
who lay perfectly still until the pursuer and 
pursued were very near him, when he flew at 
the’ pursuer, and nearly killed him. -After 
gazing calmly at their fallen foe, the big dog 
soberly returned to his home, while the little 
one went joyously on after his master. * 


—— App tes. — The Parisians are said to de- 
vour 100,000,000 of apples every winter. The 
French are extravagantly fond of apples and 
all kinds of fruit. Their physicians consider 
apples a most desirable article of food, being 
easily digested, and a good tonic. They eat 
them before or after all regular meals. * 





* The father of Winter. t The father of Summer. 
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PAT’S DOLL. 


BY MISS M. E. N. HATHEWAY. 


P= little Pat is so sickly and lame, 

He never has walked as other boys do, 

But he lies in bed, or sits in his chair, 
Summer and winter, the whole year through. 


Nothing he sees of the great wide world, 
From his chamber window so narrow and 
high, 
But the dusty houses and dustier streets, 
And a sunless border of cold northern sky. 


Sometimes he watches with curious eyes 
His sturdy young neighbors, Teddy and 
Mike, 
Wading in puddles and sailing chip boats, 
And he cannot guess what these pleasures 
are like. 


Many long hours alone he must stay, 
While Biddy, his mother, goes out here and 
there, 
Washing and scrubbing, the money to earn, 
That furnishes scanty shelter and fare. 


But a strange thing happened not long ago: 
A messenger came, and left at the door 
A doll of wonderful beauty and size, 
And “A present for Pat” was the mark that 
it bore. 


O, what delight, for a desolate heart, 
To claim for its own a creature so fair! 
With her mouth forever so smiling and sweet, 
With her round, rosy cheeks, and soft flaxen 
hair! 


Pride and happiness lift him as high 
As ever the heir of a throne could be, 
When he holds her up to the dingy pane 
For the urchins, Teddy and Mike, to see. 


Now he believes what the old stories tell — 
How the small fairies appear now and then, 
Bringing large gifts in mysterious ways, 
To cheer and comfort the children of men. 


How his doll brightens and blesses the days, ° 
Softening the hardships of hunger and 
cold! 
How the good spirits, above and below, 
He thanks, for this treasure to have and to 
hold! 





THE HOMESPUN CLUB. 








ss ON’T be so lavish of those autumn 
leaves, Maria,” cried Henrietta. ‘‘ We 
need a good lot, for the Hon. Mrs. Field, the 


new comer, whose husband was a florist, and’ 


is very fond of bright colors, talks so much 
about our making her room look ‘pitty,’ 


with red and yellow leaves, that I wouldn’t 
have her disappointed for anything.” 
‘‘There, Maria, didn’t I tell you you were 
spoiling things, crowding ,in those homely 
leaves? My basket looked a great deal better 


before you touched it. I wish you had let it 
alone,” said Delia, petulantly. 

**'You needn’t be so cross,” retorted Maria; 
‘*T can take them all out in two minutes. I put 
in only half a dozen yellow to set off those 
dark ones. Everybody knows that yellow is 
an indispensable color to a bouquet, even if it 
be of dried léaves.” 

‘© So you say,” said Etta, taking sides with 
her friend Delia, ‘‘but I think yellow is the 
homeliest color there is. Just imagine how a 
person would look in a yellow dress, yellow 
ribbons, yellow slippers, in a room with yel- 
low paper, yellow'carpet, and yellow paper 
hangings.” 

‘‘ What nonsense!” ejaculated Maria. ‘I 
said yellow set off other colors; and so it 
does. It is evident that neither of you have 
an artistic eye;” saying which, she walked 
away with the air of an unappreciated stump 
speaker, leaving the two friends to whisper 
their comments upon some girls pretending to 
know so much, and wondering if Mrs. Vogt, 
who was standing near, heard what was 
said. 








Maria joined a group of girls who were . 
talking’ about the failure of Jane’s father, and 
repeating what they had heard about his giv- 
ing up everything he owned to his creditors, 

‘Only think,” said Lucy; “ Mrs. Pratt in- 
sisted upon their taking the beautiful silver 
set which she inherited from her grand- 
mother. Uncle Harry told her that it belonged 
to ker, and the law could not take it. But 
she answered, she knew no law but justice; 
and it would be unjust in her to keep a silver 
set while her husband was owing poor me- 
chanics; she could not think of it.” 

‘¢That’s splendid,” said Ellen; “ just what 
a woman ought todo. It seems to me worse 
than stealing, to fail as some people do, pay- 
ing twenty-five cents on the dollar, and living 
along as if nothing had happened. Sarah 
Crideau gave a large party in less than a 
month after her father failed, and did not 
invite Lydia Dow, her next door neighbor, 
because she was poor.” 

“© O, yes; [heard about Lydia, whose mother 
had put all her money into Deacon Crideau’s 
hands for safe keeping,” said Lucy. : 

‘“‘ Why didn’t she put it into a bank?” asked 
Emma. 

“‘ Because she was such a goose as to think 
the deacon surer than a bank.” 

‘“*T suppose it was natural enough,” said 
Ellen; ‘‘for the deacon was interested in the 
mills, wore such a good face, and talked so 
smoothly, that widows and orphans among 
the operatives did not hesitate to leave their 
money in his hands. He built an elegant 
house, bought a span of horses and a new © 
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carriage, and then failed. The creditors had 
no redress; for the house belonged to his wife, 
the horses to his brother, the carriage, &c., to 
a cousin. So, in short, as mother says, it 
was all a premeditated cheat, from beginning 
to end. The strangest part of the story is, 
that the deacon was neither hissed out of the 
church, nor society.” 

“I say,” cried Henrietta, ‘‘let us girls of 
this club make a step in progress, by point- 
ing the finger of scorn to such as have made 
their fortune by a genteel failure. Let us de- 
cry failures. People have no business to fail ; 
they ought to be careful, and know what they 
are about. If ever I have a husband, he shall 
not fail. I’ll make him tell me all his busi- 
ness affairs, and I’ll keep him from specula- 
tions and over-expenses, I know.” 

* Strong language, my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Vogt; ‘‘ yet you are not far from right. A wo- 
man can exert great influence, if she be wise, 
judicious, and considerate. Mr. Pratt sadly 
regrets not having followed the advice of his 
wife.” ; 

_ Do tell us what was the trouble,” exclaimed 
the bystanders. 

Mr. Pratt, ambitious not only to make 
money, but to improve the town, unfortu- 
nately, went beyond his means. His wife 
begged him at the outset to count the costs, 
and not gotoofar. Once I heard her say to 
him, ‘‘ Why not build pretty, small houses, 
that will sell readily, and accommodate mid- 
dling class people?” But he thought fine, large 
houses would be more profitable, and orna- 
mental; and, besides, wealthy people might 
be induced to buy, which would increase the 
funds of the town. So he built, and built, 
until it became almost a mania with him. 
Finally, he was induced to expend a great 
deal upon a house for which an acquaintance 
promised to pay cash as soon as it was com- 
pleted. The failure of this acquaintance put 
a stop to Mr. Pratt’s building. He was in debt 
for the first time in his life; and, sad to say, 
not one of the many to whom he had loaned 
money in their time of need, came forward to 
help him in his hour of trial. He seemed to 
be completely crushed; and, but for his wife, 
an energetic, far-seeing woman, so sweet and 
loving withal, I know not what would have 
become of him. She promptly decided to 
give up everything, even to her watch and 
piano. I suppose Jane’s letter will tell how 
they are getting on. Henrietta is impatient 
to break the seal, I see.” 

Mrs. Vogt then knocked upon the table to 

‘ call the girls toorder. The hum of voices 
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ceased in an instant, and all eyes were directed 
to the reader. 


“ Fane Pratt, to the Homespun Club, greet 


ing. 

““Girts: It is drawing near club-day, 
and I begin to feel homesick, real homesick. 
I cannot help it; I want to see you all so very, 
very much. Aunt Lois says it’s a pity I ever 
joined. Mother says, ‘I . feel for you, my 
daughter, but you must learn to bear this 
also;’ and little Sue says, ‘Me makes tub for 
Zennie;’ then she runs and gets her kitten; 
calls grandpa’s big dog, the ugliest looking 
fellow you ever saw; places chairs for her 
great doll, and an old, black rag baby, that 
has been stowed away in the garret some 
dozen years; and invites mamma and auntie 
to be seated. After which she calls the cat 
Emma, the dog Usie, mamma, Mrs. Yot, and 
begins to chatter about cakes, preserves, &c., 
fabricating the most astonishing compounds 
from what she has heard me tell of our doings 
at the club, in the way of cooking. Be it 
what it will, she never fails to add adsins and 
tugar, of which she is very fond. 

‘©The day I met Etta and Delia, and told 
them I was coming. here, and would get a 
good lot of leaves, I had no idea that this was 
to be my home. Papa had not mentioned 
business in my presence, though I felt that 
something was going wrong, he looked so sad, 
and mamma was s0 very attentive to his every 
little want. One evening I saw her put her 
arms about his neck, and pointing to the set- 
ting sun, I heard her say, ‘ Cheer up, David; 
it will rise just as bright to-morrow, and we 
shall forget the darkness that is now around 
us.’ After he left the room, she brushed away 
a tear, called me to her, and told me that 
papa had failed; that he would be obliged to 
sell everything we had to raise money to pay 
his debts. She said we must go to grandpa’s, 
and make ourselves contented with what he 
offered us. We must do our best to render 
the old homestead bright and cheerful, that 
papa need not miss his homecomforts. Now,’ 
she added, with a faint smile,‘ now is the time 
to. practise what you have learned at the 
Homespun.’ 

‘‘I could not help crying, of course; you 
don’t blame me-—do you, girls? But I felt 
strong, and full of courage and hope. I told 
mamma that I was glad my new dress had 
not been cut, for now I could take the cloth 
back to the store and get the money for it. 
Well, here we are, in a big, ugly, old-fash- 
ioned house, that I used to admire when I 
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came visiting in summer; but to live here all 
the time, especially when a girl belongs to 
such a club as I do, that is quite another 
story. I wish this house was any color ‘but 
red. I hate red; it’s an ugly color for a- house. 
Now, if it was only yellowish, the barn, which 
has never smelled of paint, wouldn’t look so 
black. Don’t you think yellow would be nice 
for a farm-house?” 

‘* I do,” whispered Maria to Delia, who was 
sitting at her side. Delia returned the friend- 
ly pressure of Maria’s hand. Both girls were 
too much in sympathy with Jane to think of 
their own disagreements. But to go on with 
the letter. 

‘Though the wood-shed is filled with wood, 
grandpa is very busy getting a lot more into 
the cellar, dear old gentleman, he is so afraid 
that we shall not be warm enough. You 
cannot imagine how kind and affectionate he 
is to mamma, and patient with Sue, who seems 
bent on mischief. This morning she got his 
pipe, filled it with sugar, and was in the act of 
lighting it at the stove, when I went into the 
kitchen. ‘Dood for danpa, for danpa,’ she 
screamed, as I took it away from her. 

‘* Auntie, who keeps his house, received us 
rather coldly, I thought. She is formal, and 
very ‘pertikeler’ about everything. She has 
sharp, black eyes, which seem to look through 
one; then she criticises every word and 
action. I told mamma that I thought she 
was a naturally born fault-finder; but mamma 
preaches patience, and is sure that I shall 
learn to love aunt Lois, who has excellent 
qualities. Perhaps I shall; yes, and I do like 
her better than.I did when we first came here; 
mamma is always in the right. O, about 
those leaves. I forgot to send them to Mrs. 
Vogt’s in our hurry to move. I hope you 
don’t need them. I am trimming our rooms, 
and have made a very good fernery. No 
doubt aunt Lois thinks it all nonsense; for 
she won’t have even a little image or fancy- 
box standing outside the closet. She is for- 
ever dusting and cleaning, and so neat that 
I believe spiders and flies know enough to 
keep out of the way of her broomstick. 
Grandpa calls. I must go. - 

‘*Come again. Iam in such a tremor from 
laughing that I can hardly write. I wish you 
could have seen Sue, as she sat on the floor with 
her left arm around Towser’s neck, auntie’s 
best China cream-pitcher between her knees, 
and an old, rusty razor at her side. She was 
talking as fast as her tongue could run, while 
she dipped her chubby little hand into the 
cream-pitcher and then spread it over the 
head and ears of the dog. Every time he 
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made the least motion, she said, ‘ Teep till, 
me laver; me save dood, pitty ittle dod.’ I 
never saw a person more amused than grand- 
pa, when Sue began to operate with the old 
razor. She went through all the motions 
just. as she has seen papa, even to wiping the 
razor; only, instead of using a bit of paper, 
she wiped it on her white pinafore. - Seeing 
auntie coming, I thought, to be sure, she would 
be vexed; but she burst out laughing, which 
caused Sue to look up, when, seeing us, she 
said, in a sort of apologetic tone, probably 
for having taken doggie first, ‘me doin to 
save danpa too, dood danpa.’ 

‘*T suppose you would like to know how. we 
live. Well, aunt employs a boy to make fires 
and do chores, and his mother to come in 
half a day every week to wash or scrub. Aunt 
makes butter and cheese; she works all the. 
time, and works hard. So, of course, mother 
and I take hold; we intend to do all our own 
work, at least. We have one large, and one 
very small room to ourselves, and the use of 
the spare room, of which I am permitted to 
take the entire charge. Now I mean to make 
it look as much like the club-room as I can, 
and have it for our sitting-room. It is very 
pleasant, for the sun shines in more than half 
the day. Grandpa has put up a large air- 
tight stove for us, and there is a home-made 
carpet on the floor. Mother helped me trim 
the white curtains with leaves, and auntie 
could not help saying it looked pretty, and 
really sent grandpa in to see our new-fash- 
ioned window-hangings. 

*“‘T must not forget to tell you that she 
showed me how to make alum baskets. She 
put a pound of alum in an earthen pot, and 
poured a gallon of hot rain-water over it; then 
she hung her basket in the water by a string 
fastened to a stick laid across the top of the 
pot, and covered the whole with a cloth, and 
let it stand twenty-four hours. When she took 
the basket out, it was covered with beautiful 
crystals —a crystal basket. She says colored 
ones are made by putting coloring matter into 
the alum water. But she thinks those made 
of clear alum are the prettiest. ‘ 

*‘ Delia will ask how the baskets are made. 
That is an important question, for the crys- 
tals do not adhere well to every substance. 
Auntie makes the frame of her baskets of cov- 
ered wire. 5 

*¢ What will Ellen say when she hears that I 
mean to try to teach music? I should be so 
sorry to lose what little I know! I’m planning 
to get the use of our minister’s piano, by teach- 
ing his young daughter. Who knows but that 
by and by I may earn something to help fa- 
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ther! Don’t you think I can accomplish it, 
Henrietta? I know you do, for you so often 
repeat, ‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead.’ 
Don’t tell out of the club, for I haven’t men- 
tioned it to a living soul before. I never 
speak of the piano before mother. It was very 
hard for her to see that and all the music pass 
out of our hands at one full swoop. But she 
don’t give up her singing; it seems to me 
that she sings more than ever. I shouldn’t 
wonder if she had something brewing, for she 
sings exercises more than anything else. 

‘¢*Emma trusts that I will not give up natu- 
ral history. No, indeed; for I shall find frogs 
and bugs enough next spring to keep me 
agoing in that. 

‘* Last evening grandpa got me to write the 
names of herbs that he was tying to hang in 
the garret. He told me that all insects dislike 
pennyroyal, and it was a good plan to put it 
in closets to drive away the red ants. Did you 
ever hear of that? What a lot of herbs we 
have! Aunt says her fresh herbs are better 
than doctors’ stuffs, and tells what wonderful 
cures she makes with them. Mamma ap- 
proves of herbs, and so long as we have a 
good stock on hand, we may expect to keep 
well. A friend of ours tipped over a small 


stove and burned his shin badly; a physician 


was called in. He ordered a wash, and medi- 
cine to be taken twice a day. Our friend 
thought looking at it would do; so he placed 
the two phials on a table, and looked at them 
very often. Now he boasts of their great effi- 
cacy, for he says he was cured speedily by 
just looking at them. Wormwood seems to 
be aunt’s great panacea. If anything ails me 
I shall just try the looking process, — for I 
couldn’t bear to take that bitter stuff. 

** Do write to me, girls, as often as you can; 
tell me what you are doing, and all about 
the Home that would interest grandpa and 
auntie. Perhaps grandpa can send down a 
few barrels of apples, I heard him say that 
he had more this year than he could sell. He 
has splendid cranberry meadows. I never 
saw anything prettier than the delicate little 
vines filled with bright red berries. 

‘* We are having delightful weather; as yet 
it has not been very cold. Mamma says that 
. the secret of ‘happiness is to keep one’s self in 
good health and well occupied. So you see 
we mean to be happy though we have lost 
our property. 

‘*I ought to speak of my brothers. One is 
still at boarding-school. The teacher likes 
him so much that he has agreed to keep him 
a year longer, and let him pay his way by 
teaching drawing — in which he excels. 
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‘My older brother, you know, went to sea 
with his. uncle, and the other is in Europe. 
Neither of them will know of father’s troubles 
for some time to come. 

** Now kiss each other for me; give our best 
respects to Mrs. Vogt, and continue to love, 

Yours, affectionately, 
JENNIE.” 


After commenting on the letter and express- 
ing their sympathy with and kindly feelings 
towards Jennie, Henrietta related her experi- 
ence in filling the place of housekeeper at the 
Home as follows : — 


‘*T found one of the old ladies (don’t like 
to call names) so funny! .She was all the time 
fretting at or about her husband, yet she 
couldn’t bear him out of her sight for a mo- 
ment. One day he offered. to split some kin- 
dling wood for the house. Supposing it was 
all right, I set him to work. Pretty soon she 
came to me with a woe-begone face, saying 
‘that her poor, dear husband was not used to 
such work; he never split wood in his life ; he 
was a born gentleman, and it was too bad to 
set him to doing such menial work in his old 
age. I was too much surprised at the mo- 
ment to make her any answer, and she rat- 
tled on, giving me the history of his family, 
and his pedigree for I don’t know how many 
generations. 

‘“‘His great-grandfather was a baron; his 
great uncles among the richest settlers of the 
country; they all lived at the south in great 
magnificence. The husband had not been 
brought up to work — not he; he always had 
servants at his command. She was very 
beautiful in her youth, the belle of Richmond; 
but her family were not grand like his; and 
because he was so foolish as to marry her, 
his folks wouldn’t have anything to do with 
him. Then she persuaded him to.come north. 
He took what little money they had, and went 
into business; that is, he hired a store, put 
goods in, and left her to care for it. But she 
didn’t blame him, for how could ke work? 
He didn’t know how; he was.a natural born 
gentleman, and she had always done her best 
to keep him in his station. They had two 
children, a boy and a girl; the boy lived to 
be fifteen; the girl had been dead but a few 
years. ‘QO, that boy!’ she exclaimed; ‘ if he 
had lived, he would have been a gentleman, 
just like his father; he couldn’t bear work — 
t?was born in him. Nancy, she was more 
like me—acomplete drudge; she waited on 
her brother just as I did on his father; I 
brought her up toit. But while I’m talking, 
there’s Joshua a splitting wood; he shan’t 
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split wood so long as I live.. No, indeed, 
Miss Henrietta; that he shan’t. I'll do it my- 
self first.’ This she cried out in a sharp, an- 
gry tone, then bustled into the cellar, where 
the couple had one of their regular daily 
spats, — the old man always carrying the day 
by the strength of his voice. 

** Miss begged me to come into her room 
and help her unpack her trunks. She’s an- 
other funny old woman. You'd laugh to see 
her treasures — old dresses, old collars, bon- 
nets, slippers, bits of ribbon, of lace, scraps 
of colored paper, boxes, old curtains, and 
traps innumerable, — all jammed hilter-skil- 
ter in her trunks. Yet every article has some 
particular value in her eyes as a memento, or 
as having been in the family of some nabob. 

‘* All the time we were unpacking, she was 
talking of her generosity, and telling how 
much she gave away, — five cents to one, and 
ten to another. In the mean time she offered 
me some old dud; now a knit collar, just fall- 
ing to pieces; then an old faded ribbon, and 
piece of colored tissue-paper. When we 
got through, she hugged and kissed me, say- 
ing, ‘O, I do love you so much!’ ‘But,’ 
said I, ‘ you know very little of me: how can 
you love me?’ ‘QO, I do,’ she replied; ‘ for 
you don’t want any of my things.’” 

‘‘That’s rich,” cried Lucy; ‘‘ what would 
she have said if you had taken what she of- 
fered?” 

‘*Tell us something about Rufus, as you 
call him, cousin,” said Etta. ‘I like him ever 
so much, —he’s so jolly. The other day I 
met him on the street with a baby in his arms, 
and a little child hanging to his coat.” 

‘“*T never saw such a man for pets,” an- 
swered Henrietta. ‘‘ His wife says that all 
the children and dogs in town know him. 
For a while he came home with a dog or two 
every time he went out. The matron was 
‘sorry to deprive him of such an innocent 
pleasure, — but she could not allow it on 
account of the dirt they brought into the 
house. Now he brings his dogs into the 
yard, and calls to his wife for bread, or what- 
ever she can spare to feedthem. Yesterday I 
heard her say, ‘ But I can’t give you that bit 
of meat; it’s all we have for dinner.’ ‘ J don’t 
want it,’ he replied. ‘But J do,’ she added, 
and shut the window. 

‘*T saw that he was disappointed; so I went 
into the pantry and picked up what I could 
for him, at which he was highly gratified, I 
can assure you. He talks to those dogs as if 
he expected them to answer him. Every now 
and then he says, ‘ Well, what do you say to 


- persons, and places chairs for them. 
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that?’ Poor dumb creatures, they look their 
words and manifest their love to him in a 
most unmistakable manner. 

‘One of the old ladies sets her table for four 
At first 
I thought she was expecting company, but 
finding she did the same at breakfast time, I 
said, ‘Do you expect visitors so early?” To — 
which she replied in an undertone, and point- 
ing to the vacant seats, ‘My children, Emma 
and Laura, they always come.’ ‘ Yes, wife 
can see and talk with them, but they never 
have a word for dear old dad, whom they 
loved so much,’ said her husband, with a sigh. 
‘It is because your spiritual vision is short, 
my husband,’ replied his wife, solemnly. I 
was not sorry to be called away just then, for 
I don’t like to hear the unnatural stories which 
spiritualists tell, and which I can never un- 
derstand. But I am very gladI was a whole 
week at the Home. It is well for us to learn 
something of the ripening years of life, if (we 
girls are all a sortof flower-buds), as aunt 
Polly says, it is hard to tell what we shall 
ripen into. Do let us strive not to become 
thistles.” 

“Thistles are not so bad,” said Emma; 
‘“ some of them are very handsome. One spe- 
cies — the teasel, [am told — is very useful to 
weavers for raising a nap on woollen cloth, 
and is extensively cultivated. A thousand 
delicate little flowers rest between the impos- 
ing thorns, inviting the busy bee. Then, again, 
the leaves retain the morning dew, which re- 
freshes the birds, and, as some country people’ 
believe, offers a salutary wash for weak eyes.” 

“To be sure, Em,” responded Henrietta, 

‘¢ you find some good in everything; but there 
are better flowers than thistles, you must ac- 
knowledge, and I go for the best.” 
, The lively discussion which ensued upon 
the merits of the different flowers was inter- 
rupted by a call to order from the President, 
who requested the secretary to read a sum- 
mary of the doings of the club, after which 
Lily made the following address : — 


‘““Mrs. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE 
Home Cuuvus: It is with great pleasure that I 
rise to address you, and I shall ever esteem this 
as one of the proudest moments of my life; a 
moment in which a few words from one of my 
age and experience may influence not only 
the culture and growth of all these promising 
plants— buds, I mean— around me, but to 
others of another gender, though requiring 
the same modus operandi.” 

At this point Henrietta made a motion of 
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impatience, and the president, fearing she 
might suddenly cry out, ‘‘ Bosh,” or the like, 


said, ‘‘Go on,” which was echoed by a num- 


ber of the girls. 

Bowing her thanks, Lily continued. 

‘¢In reviewing our proceedings through the 
past year I see nothing to regret, except that 
we’ have failed to perform our whole duty as 
girls. I, for one, plead guilty in not having 
taught my male cousins and other boys of my 
acquaintance to sew on buttons and darn 
stockings. You needn’t laugh, my young 
friends; it is a melancholy fact that our good 
friend John Bright has been seen trying to 
sew on his shirt buttons with black. thread! 
I speak from experience when I tell you that 
the holes in his stockings were tied up with 
twine, for I saw it myself. Think of the un- 
happy state to which such a necessity must 
have reduced our esteemed friend during the 
three long weeks in which his mother’s house- 
keeper — whose business it is to attend to but- 
tons and stocking-holes in particular — has 
been luxuriating at the White Mountains, and 
no doubt alleviating the pain of her own 
corns by an application of ammonia and sweet 
oil, without thinking of those produced in 
John’s feet by the twine. 

** Again, think of the good influence we 
should have had on our brethren if we had 
only taught them to aid themselves by the 
use of the needle. Picture to yourselves, my 
beloved hearers,'a boy sitting cross-legged on 
the floor, vainly endeavoring to force coarse 
black thread into the eye of a small needle. 
He bites the thread, twists it between his 
fingers, wets it, holds the needle near his eye, 
then far away, screws up his mouth, dilates 
his nostrils, inflates his cheeks, and actually 
grunts, as the large drops of perspiration fall 
from his brow. Worn out by his ineffectual 
endeavors, he finally throws the spool of 
thread across the room, exclaiming, ‘ Darn it, 
it’s no go; confound the women! how I wish 
they’d look after my buttons!’ While we are 
filled with horror at these outbursts of pas- 
siou, our hearts are moved with pity as we 
see him limping about in his tied-up stock- 
ings. 

** Methinks I hear yousay, ‘Dreadful!’ Then 
let us add one more to our valuable resolu- 
tions, namely, that the boys shall meet with 
us four times in the year at least, that we 
may use our best endeavors to make them 
peaceful and happy members of society, for, 
alas! a man with the buttons off his gar- 
ments and holes in his stockings is almost a 
savage. 
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‘* Before I close, let me beg of my fellow- 
travellers in the paths of usefulness, not to 
turn aside from the kitchen, but enter it with 
a firm determination to acquire its chemistry 
and diffuse its blessings as becomes members 
of a club renowned throughout the length 
and breadth of this happy country. And 
now, Mrs. President, allow me to introduce 
my honored friend George.” 

Lily sat down amidst.shouts of applause; 
and George, who was gifted in speech, polite- 
ly thanked her, in the name of the boys, for 
her useful suggestions, adding that it was 
difficult to express the pleasurable feeling of 
independence that a boy felt when he could 
help himself. He proposed having a series 
of lectures, or something of that sort, in 
which the boys could participate, and sug- 
gested that chemistry, natural history, elo- 
cution, botany, literature and music, would 
be useful to both boys and girls. He con- 
cluded by saying, ‘‘ If you choose a committee 
to make arrangements, we boys will hold our- 
selves in readiness to assist as far as we are 
capable.” 

The opinion of the club being called for, 
they expressed their willingness to do what- 
ever they could to promote their mutual im- 
provement. 

Emma motioned that the money remain- 
ing in the treasury be expended in presents 
for the old people at the Home and for Patson 
and his wife. 

Mrs. Vogt seconded the motion, and said 
that Patson was a generous and noble man, 
to whom all the colored people in the neigh- 
borhood were indebted for friendly deeds. 
Then, looking at her watch, she observed that 
it was .too late to begin an interesting manu- 
script which she had borrowed from one of 
the old ladies to read to them. 

The receipts were taken up and read aloud. 

Burn Salve. -- Burgundy pitch, yellow bees- 
wax, and olive oil, simmered together and 
spread on old linen. The burn to be kept wet 
with sweet oil until the salve is applied. 

Cure for Burns.— Lime water and sweet 
oil mixed, for a wash. 

To remove a Cinder or any forergn Sub- 
stance from the Eye. — Take a bristle from a 
sweeping brush, tie the ends, insert the loop 
under the eyelid, and pass it round the eye; 
the loop. will catch the cinder and bring it 
out. 

To destroy Flies. — Dissolve four drachms 
of extract of quassia in a pint of boiling 
water, sweeten with brown sugar or molasses. 
Set it about in old saucers. 
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Mosquitos. — Wash the . face and hands with 
camphor and water or eau de Cologne to 
diive away mosquitos. 

Red Ants. — These troublesome little in- 
sects are instantly killed when put into a hot 
oven. 

Stings of Insects should be rubbed with am- 
monia, vinegar, or salt and water. 

‘¢‘T have a receipt more important for young 
mothers than any of those,” cried Lily. ‘‘When 
a young child is unwilling to go to bed, give 
it a large rag doll. It will play with and talk 
to it until it falls asleep.” 

‘* Now, youngsters,” said Henrietta, in her 
abrupt manner, ‘‘ amuse yourselves, while 
your elders get the supper.” 

There was a great deal of talk among the 
so-called youngsters about Ellen Parker's 
Christmas tree and the party to which they 
were invited, for they could not understand 
why she should be so set about the evening, 


.when she knew that the old folks ct the Home 


would be disappointed if they could not cel- 
ebrate Christmas eve, as Henrietta had prom- 
ised. 

‘* Auntie heard that Mrs. Parker was very 
difficult about a tree, and after looking at a 
great many, bought oneso large that it almost 
touched the ceiling, and the express wagon 
had been to her house twice, bringing great 
big boxes,” said Delia. 

‘* Yes,” added Maria, “and they say that 
Mary Brown and her mother have been there 
ever so long, and Jane Pratt is invited to 
spend the holidays, and the house is full of 
company. The Parkers must be very rich. 
Father says Mr. Parker made a mint of money 
in. China, and Mrs. Parker inherited a great 
deal. How nice it must be to have money 
enough to spend and to give away! I wish 
my father was rich.” 

‘*It wouldn’t help you much, if he was like 
Nellie Drew's father,” said Delia; ‘‘ poor Nel- 
lie, she would be glad to work and earn a little 
money that she might have something of her 
own, it is so very disagreeable to ask for a 
few cents when one is almost sure of being 
denied, or hearing a long lecture on economy; 
and her father isn’t half so bad as her grand- 
father was, the old miser. One of his daugh- 
ters, when a young woman, begged so hard 
for an ice-cream, that her father took her into 
a confectioner’s and bought one, but could not 
be prevailed upon to taste it, fearing he might 
like it and be tempted to buy one for himself. 
He used to say that women didn’t know how 
to spend money; and so he either bought 
everything for the family, or had a bill sent to 
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his office. One storekeeper refused to make 
out a bill for one yard of calico, and. Mr. 
Drew, who. never contracted debts, left his 
business and walked over a mile to pay twelve 
and a half cents.” 

**Q, dear,” exclaimed Maria, “he must be 
horrid. I shouldn’t want such kind of rich 
relations! What-I want is, to have money 
of my own, and do what I please with §t. 
When I am older I mean to learn a trade, and 
work at it every now and then, to earn money 
for what I want.” 

A long and animated conversation ensued 
concerning the feasibility of giris earning 
money by working only when they felt like it, 
and the necessity of riches to insure happi- 
ness, which ended in each girl thinking her- 
self very well off, and declaring that she 
would not change situations with any girl of 
her acquaintance. 

Meanwhile there was a great stir in the 
kitchen, into which Henrietta was leading her 
young friends. Auntie Patson, as they called 
her, who was superintending the making of 
Christmas cakes and pies for the ‘‘ Old Folks’ 
Home” was quite excited and talking very 
fast. 

‘* Laws, chile, neber steer my cake from de 
lef to de right in dat way; it mus be allers 
steer circumangelar, like dis here” (stirring 
briskly in a circular motion), ‘* or I wouldn’t 
gib a yam for a. loaf.on it. I tell ye cake is 
cake, tikerly so it’s a Crismas cake, and a 
yam’s a yam nohow.” ; 

‘**Come to see what you are’ making, 
Auntie,” said Henrietta; ‘‘ how do you feel 
to-day?” 

‘*My reumatiz akes me right smart,” she 
answered; ‘‘but wen I hab so much to do, I 
kinder don’t know nofin about it.. Don’t look 
at dem pies, Miss Enretta, ’till I jis fixes um. 
O, if ye’de a sede dem I made down sowf 
dare!” 

‘* Meat pies?” said Maggie. 

‘*O, go way, dare! giberlets pies; reckon 
de turkey wor ye was razed didn’t hab any 
giberlets. Use to put in de butter and de lard 
nine times, den roll de crus nine times, till 
make it so it melt in de mouf.” 

‘*How did you learn to make such nice 
things?” asked one of the girls. 

‘“Tink my head must be dry attic, so 
couldn’t learn to cook, wen de lessum beat 
into it ebery day. Once massa broke dis arm; 
den he had to go to work an’ cure it.” : 

** How?” 

‘* Heremofery —dis way. He git missus 
some little wite balls, ’bout big like poppy- 
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seeds, an’ tole her, to put six ih a big pitcher 
water, and gib me six ‘drops dat water till 
de arm got well. Dat woz sure cure, an’ 
change my "pinion ; so now I b’leve rite smart 
in Heremofery; ’specks it cure my’ reumatiz.” 

After supper Mrs. Vogt took several of the 
girls aside, and told them “ that they would be 
obliged to discontinue their club meetings at 
her house for the present, as she was going 
south on urgent business, and should take 
George with her, while Henrietta would sup- 
ply her place at the Home; that Lillie Head 
was to be married.in afew weeks, and go on a 
wedding tour; more than all, Mary Brown’s 
long-lost father had returned to his family, 
whom he intended to take to Europe for the 
benefit of Mrs. Brown’s health.” 

*“O, I am so glad he has come back!” 
shouted the girls. 

**And is he rich enough to go to Europe, 
auntie?” asked Etta. 

‘*- Yes, indeed, he is rich and generous. A 
few years after he left this country he was led 
to believe that his wife and child were dead. 
Poor and brokenhearted, he wandered from 
country to country, meeting with all sorts of 
adventures, and finally settled in China, where 
he distinguished himself by several noble and 
heroic deeds, which won him the favor of the 
emperor, who loaded him with riches and 
honors. I don’t know how it was that young 
Pratt, Jane’s brother, was favored with an in- 
terview. However, it resulted in Mr. Brown’s 
hearing of his wife and child, and coming 
home. At Mr. Parker's suggestion, he will 
buy a house or houses from Mr. Pratt, which 
will relieve him from his present pecuniary 
embarrassment and set him up again. So you 
see, my children, that it will be better for us 
to put off our reunions until some future time, 
when we shall not only have learned many 
new things, but shall be favored by Mr. Brown 
with an account of his adventures.” 

‘*But will he be willing to tell?” asked 
Maria. 

‘*No doubt he will,’? answered Mrs. Vogt. 
‘¢ Ellen says he takes much interest in our club, 
and proposes joining (as an honorary mem- 
ber, of course), when we recommence our 
meetings. He has taken your names, and 
busied himself-in arranging Christmas pres- 
ents. By the by, it is expected that we shall 
have a grand time at Ellen’s party. Mary 
wished me to ask you to appear in your club 
dress, with no other ornament than a blue 
sash. 

‘You must all try to come to the Home on 
the eve of the twenty-third, for our old cou- 
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ples are looking forward with pleasure to your | 
company. ‘I sincerely thank you for your 
kindness and attention to them; it has helped 
carry on our establishment more than you are 
aware of; for old people, in their gratitude for 
the attentions of the young, endeavor to make 
themselves cheerful and agreeable.” 
L. B. UrRBINo. 


NOVEMBER DAYS. 
BY MARIE. 


OW cold and chill, on meadow, vale, and 
hill, 
By bubbling fountain, or by murmuring rill, 
Where’er the cheering bird-songs echoed 
clear, — 
Now all is gloomy, solitary, drear, 


The sun no more through leafy branches 
shines, 

Which clinging woodbine lovingly entwines; 

No more on verdant hill-side do we see 

The herds of cattle wandering so free. 


But cold and frost have o’er the earth come 
down, 

And changed the bright-green tints to hues 
of brown; : 

The boughs which late their beauteous colors 
bore 

Now rattle in the north wind’s whistling roar. 


All earth is changed from its bright summer 
bloom 

To chilling winter’s deepening frost and 
gloom ; 

But trust we still, though dark the clouds may 
lower, 

That smiling spring will soon return once 
more. 


—_—>—__—_. 


—— DISAGREEABLE HasitTs. —These hab- 
its are almost always formed in youth; a 
little care and patience in conquering any 
tricks of behavior in youth, will prevent 
much mortification in your mature years. 
The offensive habit of noisy eating and drink- 
ing always comes from neglect in childhood. 
In eating soup, the ugly sound many make 
comes simply from not opening the mouth 
sufficiently. Always take reproof for bad 
habits kindly, and strive to conquer them in 
your youth; é# ¢s our duty not to be disagree- 
able. aid 
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A THORN AMONG THE ROSES. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. CaAnpbor, principal of 
Rosebush Institute. PATIENCE PLUNKETT, 
the oldest of her pupils, age thirty-five. 
Lucy Woops, Bressiz TRAVERS, JANE TuR- 
NER, AUGUSTA STEPHENS, MARIA MELLISH, 
pupils. Bripcet Manony, the Cook, aged 
fifty. Tom Canpor, Mrs. CANDOR’s nephew, 


a homesick youth of nineteen. JoB SEEDLING, 


lad-of-all-work, age twenty. 


CosTuMES. — PATIENCE PLUNKETT, @ very 
girlish attire, with an old face strongly 
marked, red hatr, with corkscrew ringlets. 
Jos SEEDLING, dark pants, rather short, 
white jacket, apron, stockings and shoes. 
Other characters appropriately dressed. 


Scene. — Music Room at Rosebush Institute. 
Piano, back c. Lounge or sofa, L. Arm- 
chair, R. -Two or three chairs rR. and L. 
Entrance from R. 


Enter Bessie TRAVERS and Lucy Woops. 


Bessie. 
a pet? 

Lucy. Yes; because poor me could not run 
up the musical scale with celerity, — in fact, 
stuck fast at the bottom, — her highness com- 
plained to Mrs. Candor, and Mrs. Candor — 
bless her! —took my part. ‘‘ If the poor child 
cannot sing, let her alone.” ‘‘ But se most be 
made to seeng,” says madam; ‘and se weel 
steek to ‘do,’ and go no furzer.” ‘* Well, let 
her stick there, if she likes. Her father’s a 
baker, and she has a perfect right to stick to 
dough, if she likes it.” So madam, shocked 
at the levity of our delightful preceptress, put 
on her bonnet and shawl, and vanished in a 
blaze.of fury. 

Bessie. O, Lucy, you have driven the poor 
lady away! 

Lucy. But she won't be gone long, depend 
upon it, for she left her baggage behind, and 
there’s a quarter’s salary due her. 

Bessie. And we must go without our lesson 
to-day. 


Madam Solfa has really gone off in 





Lucy. Ym glad of it. There’s no music in 
my soul. I must be “‘ fit for treason and con- 
spiracies.” ; 

Bessie. You are the smartest girl in the 
school, Lucy, with this s2harmonious exception. 

Lucy. Ithe smartest? You flatter me, and 
you forget our aged schoolmate, Patience 
Plunkett. 

Bessie. Aged? Why, Lucy, what could 
have possessed that mature — to speak mildly 
— female to class herself with young girls like 
us? 

Lucy. I’m sure I don’t know; but Maria 
Mellish, who is always fishing out mysteries, 
told me her father, a farmer; has recently made 
a mint of money; and Patience has a foolish 
idea that she can procure an education, even 
at her age, and so entered Rosebush Institute 
as a pupil. 

Bessie. Poor thing! she is the laughing- 
stock of the school, and cannot be made to 
see it. 

Lucy. She has one devoted admirer, Job 
Seedling. The silly gander is evidently in 
love, and takes no pains to conceal it. At the 
table he forgets his occupation, and stands 
staring at her. 

Bessie. She certainly receives a great deal 
of attention, and all the tidbits, there. 


Enter MARIA MELLISH, R. 


Maria. O, girls, I have found it out at 
last. Only think of it, a romance in Rosebush 
Institute. Yes, — now, don’t speak of this, — 
Job Seedling, the meek, patient Job, is a prince 
in disguise. 

Bessie. A prince? Nonsense! 

Maria. Well, not exactly a prince; but 
Hopps, the milkman, told me that Johnson, 
the butcher, told him that Bates, the express- 
man, told him that Patience Plunkett belongs 
in Razorly, and that his agent there told him 
that Job Seedling was the son of a rich farmer, 
that he got desperately enamoured of Patience, 
and followed her here, taking a menial situa- 
tion that he might be near the object of his 
love. Isn’t it splendid? RS. 

If Mrs. Candor should 


Lucy. Splendid. 
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hear of this, I fear that Job would have to give 
up his menial situation for a meaner. 

Maria. But nobody shall tell her. I mean 
to watch them. It will be such fun to hear 


Job sigh as he passes the butter, see him roll 
his eyes as he lifts the rolls! O, it’s just jolly! 


Enter JANE TURNER and AvuGusTa STE- 
PHENS. 


Fane. O, girls! have you heard the news? 
Tom — 

Augusta. Candor has just arrived. 

Fane. Sick. Only think of it! Come here 
to be nursed. And he looks awfully. 

Augusta. Mrs. Candor hurried him off to 
bed at once, ordered hot jugs for his feet, hot 
ginger tea, and a cold towel for his head. 

Maria. ,Dear me! and I never heard a word 
of it! 

Lucy. 
home. 

Maria. O,wouldn’t that be fun! Poor fel- 
low; I’m so sorry for him! But then, he can 
have jam, and jellies, and all the consolations 
of sickness. I think it’s rather pleasant to be 
sick — a little. 


He ought to have a holiday, and go 


Enter Mrs. Cannor, eguipped for going out. 
‘Mrs. Candor. 


see Dr. Bruce. 
Augusta.~) Is he very sick? 
Maria. i} Is he going to die? 
Lucy. Is he dangerous? 
Mrs. Candor. 1 hope not. 


Augusta.=\ Will school close? 
Maria. ; 


Girls, I must run down and 


Shall we have a holiday? 
Lucy. Will you send us home? 

Mrs. Candor. Dear me, what talkers! Keep 
quiet, girls. I’ll run down and tell the doctor 
his symptoms — 

Bessie. Let me go for him, Mrs. Candor. 

Other Girls. (In chorus.) Let me! I'll go! 
We'll all go! Do let us go! 

Mrs. Candor. No; I don’t want to have 
him come unless it is necessary. He can de- 
termine that when I tell him the symptoms. 
So keep quiet. There will be no music lesson, 
and you can amuse yourselves until my return 
— under the rules, remember. Dear me! what 
could have sent that boy home sick? (Zx#z.) 

Maria. Amuse ourselves! O, isn’t that 
nice! Let’s have a game of tag. 

Augusta. Nonsense! With that poor sick 
youth over our heads. 

Maria. That’s so. 


Enter BRIDGET. 


Bridget. ¥f yezplase, ma’am, what'li I do? 
Shure, the misthress is nowhere at all at all. 


We must be quiet. 
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Bessie. 
tor’s. 
Bridget. To the doctor’s — is it? ’Pon my 
sowl, there’s throuble be comin’ to the place. 
Didn’t I say a windin’ sheet in the flame av 
my candle last night? Shure, that’s. a sign av 
dissolation. 

Bessie. It’s a sign the candle wanted snuff- 
ing, Bridget. 

Bridget. O, be dacent, Miss Bessie. Don’t 
make light av.the signs. Shure I seed it ina 
candle onct whin me brither Pathrick was ailin’ 
wid the masels, and jist fourteen months and 
six days from that very night he died. 

Maria. Of the measles? 

Bridget. Go long wid yez. Didn't he fall 
into a well, and break his neck wid drowning? 

Augusta. Now, Bridget, Mrs. Candor told 
us we might amuse ourselves while she is 
gone. Do you know what would mos? amuse 
us? 

Bridget. 'Troth I don’t. 

Augusta. A nice mince pie. 

Maria. O, yes; and some cold tongue. 

Fane. Andapickle. Don’t forget a pickle. 

Bridget. Ql forgit mesilf if I git any sich 
dilicases. No, no; I’ll.not be afther givin yez 
ony sich divarshun. 

Maria. O, Bridget, you know me. I've got 
an elegant breast-pin, that will look well — 

Augusta. Fastened to a pretty green neck- 
tie that I’ve no use for. 

Fane. And they will match a nice pair of 
earrings that mother has promised to send me 
for somebody — you know, Bridget. 

Bridget. Och, the darlints! It’s the foine, 
wheedlin’ way yez have, onyhow. Well, well, 
it’s mesilf will look into the panthry, an if 
there’s a delica¢e morsel, that’s in danger av 
shpoiling, mayhap it moight find it’s way up 
here. But I'll make no promises. (Zxit.) 

Maria. Now let’s have a dance. 

Augusta. O, that’s splendid! 


No, Bridget; she’s gone to the doc- 


Enter PATIENCE. 


A dance in the halls 
Girls, it must not 
J came here to cultivate 


Patience. A dance! 
of learning! Horrible! 
be! You shock me. 
my understanding. 

Maria. . And dancing will do it, Patience; 
it’s just the thing for the understanding. 

Patience. Maria Mellish, I’m ashamed of 
you. You want polish. 

Maria. A polished floor is delightful, but 
not necessary to the poetry of motion. Come 
girls, a dance, a dance! 

Patience. .Not in my presence. I will be 
no spectakor of such priv — priv — nonsense. 
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No; we are here fora higher purpose — to en- 
large our ca-ca- talents, to store our minds with 
the in-in- things which the great minds of all 
ages have con-con- got together for good. 

Maria. (Aside to Augusta.) Poor Patience, 
how she trips at the hard words! 

Patience. If there is any dancing here, I 
shall feel under ob-ob- I shall tell Mrs. Candor. 

Maria. Well, Miss Tattler, you shall be 
under no ob-ob- to do any such thing, for we 
won’t dance. 

Patience. If we have a leisure hour, it can- 
not be better employed than in the per-per- 
reading of a useful book. 

Maria. That's so. (Goes to R. and calls.) 
Here, Job, bring Miss Patience the dictionary. 
— Come, girls, let’s have a sing. 

Augusta. (Aside to Marta.) Hateful old 
thing! 

Bessie. Let us look over the music; per- 
haps we can find something sweet and soft, 
that will not disturb the invalid. 

Fane. Good! ‘Mulligan Guards,” or 
‘Gentle Spring.” (They go to the piano, 
which should be placed with back to audience. 
Bessig opens a music book, and they gather 
about her, turning over the leaves. PATIENCE 
sits on lounge, L.) 

Patience. Thoughtless girls! they lack the 
wisdom and ripe ex-ex- dear me! it’s so 
hard to remember these words! experience of 
my ma-ma- older years. But I, in what the 
poet calls ‘‘ the fresh bloom of womanhood,” 
can curb their flightiness. Ah, this life is so 
con-con- gealing tomy ambitious spirit! I am 
so rapidly mastering the ru-ru- first steps of 
learning! I feel that I shall de-de-velop a 
gi-gi-antic mind, and burst upon the rude 
boors of Razorly like some glorious, starry 
con-con-consternation. 


Enter Jos, R., mith a large quarto dictionary 
in his arms. He stops at entrance ; sees Pa- 
TIENCE; clasps the dictionary to his breast, 
and heaves a sigh. 


Maria. (At piano.) Hush! there’s Job. 
Now watch the pair. 

Fob. There she is, “a sittin’ on the style, 
Mary,” the stylish lounge. O, would I were 
the plush upon that lounge, that I might clasp 
that form! That’s Romeo, altered for the oc- 
casion. O, I’m chock full of these frenzied 
ideas! I do nothing but read Shakespeare 
and them other poet chaps— when I ain’t 
handling plates or scouring knives, for I’m in 
love — O, so bad! — with ‘Patience Plunkett. 
O, that name! it-runs in«my head. ' It is 80 
musical, so full of poetry: 
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"With fair, bewitching Patience Plunkett 
I’m in love. Who ld have thunk it ? 
There’s poetry, all out of my own head, too. 
(Comes down.) Miss Patience! dear Pa- 

tience! 

Patience. Why, Job, is that you? How you 
startled me! I was rume-rume — 

Fob. Not rheumatic. O, don’t say that 
you are suffering, beloved Patience. 

Patience. I was ruminating upon some 
lines in Homer's Jiyd, the original ‘Greek. 
You are not acquainted with Greek, Job? 

Fob. Well, Patience, I’m not acquainted 
with many on’em. There was old Pat Hag- 
gerty, in Razorly, they used to call him origi- 
nal Greek — 

Patience. O, Job; I have no patience with 
you. How can you expect me to stoop from 
my high speer to. mate with you, unless you 
cultivate your head more ass-ass-iduously — 

Fob. Well, I've had it cut and champooed 
three times since I’ve been here. If that ain’t 
cultivating it, I’ll have it ploughed next time. 
Here’s your dictionary, Patience. 

Patience. Thank you; I do not require it. 

Fob. Then why did you send for it? 

Augusta. (At piano, reading music titles 
as they turn the leaves.) ‘* Wouldn’t you like 
to know?” 

Fob. (Turning round.) Eh? .Why, there’s 
the whole lot of ’em! 

Maria. No; that won’t do. 
sentimental. 

Patience. 
take it back. 

Fob. O, Patience, why are you so cold to 
one who loves you to distraction? Why — 

Maria. (Reading title.) ‘‘Lubly Cyn- 
thia.” That's good. 

Fob. (Turning round.) Plague take those 
girls! You know that for love of you I’ve left 
my home, Patience, and have donned the apron 
of a waiter, and becothe a patient waiter for 
you, Patience. O, when shall my love be re- 
warded with the possession of that plump 
white hand? 

Fane. ‘When Johnny comes marching . 
home.” That's lovely. 

Fob. (Turning round.) Eh? O, bother 
them girls! 

Patience. 





That’s too 


They sent for it, not I. Youcan 


They do 
not dream of our attachment. They do not 
dream you are my — 


Don’t mind them, Job. 


Maria. ‘Curly Little Bow-wow.” 

Fob. (Turning round.) There, now! 
What’s the use of trying to talk where them 
girls are? Patience, dear ~~ meet me, 
meet me — 
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Augi +o" _.. by, moonlight alone.” 

Fob. 0, them girls! Meet me after tea in 
the woodshed, while I am cleaning knives. We 
can commune; we can exchange vows; we 
can— 

Maria. ‘ Root Hog or Die.” 

Patience. Yes, Job, I will be there. But be 
secret.. If our attachment is discovered, Mrs. 
Candor will instantly dismiss you. And it’s 
so romantic to have a lover in disguise! I 
know you love me, Job. Have patience. 

Fob: I mean to have her. — Don’t I love 
you better than all else in the world? better 
than — 

Augusta. ‘‘My old Aunt Sally.” 

Fob. Eh?—(Aside.) I believe they are 
doing that on purpose. — (Aloud.) Farewell, 
Patience. I must tear myself away from your 
beloved presence. My heart --- 

Maria. ‘‘O, my Heart goes Pit-a-Pat.” 

Augusta. ‘‘Somebody’s Coming; I'll not 
tell who.” 

Fane. ‘Let me Kiss him for his Mother.” 

Lucy. ‘Single Gentleman, how do you 
do?” 

Fob. Eh? O, I’m pretty well. 

Maria. O, nobody’s talking to you, Job. 
Go about your business. 

Fob. Thank you. I don’t hanker for your 
society —do.I? A ‘parcel of harum-scarum 
girls, who are no more to be compared to — 

Lucy. (Reads.) ‘‘ The Girl I left behind 
me.” : 

Fob. OQ, gracious! can they suspect! (Sarts 
of R.; drops the dictionary, and stumbles over 
st, then picks tt up, and extt R.) 

Maria. He’s stumbled over the hard words, 
too. 

Bessie. There’s nothing here we can sing. 

Maria. O, here’s one — “‘ Upidee.” 

Lucy. O, that’s nice! (One of the girls 
strikes the piano, and all join in chorus of 
** Upidee.” At the conclusion, three: loud 
thumps are heard outside.) 

Maria. O,dear! That’s Tom. We have 
disturbed him. 

Lucy. No matter: let’s try it again, softer. 
(Chorus repeated. Ai its conclusion, enter 
Tom, R., with a blanket wrapped about him, 
and a wet towel tied about his head. The 
girls scream, and run down R. and L., leaving 
him in C.) 

Tom. O, dear! how can you reasonably 
suppose that a young man can be comfortably 
sick with such a racket going on down here? 
O, my head, my head! my poor, poor head! 

Bessie. O, Tom, we’re so sorry we dis- 
turbed you! 





All. (In chorus.) Yes, indeed: — awful! 

Lucy. Wouldn’t have done it for the world, 
had we known you didn’t like it. 7 

All. (Jn chorus.) No, indeed, we wouldn't. 

Tom. O, yes; that's all very well, now the 
mischief’s done. Why, you might drive me 
into a fever. ‘ 

All. (Jn chorus.) O, that would be dread- 
ful! 

Tom. You might — you might bring on 
convulsions, spasms, with such outrageous 
squalling. I’ll complain of you. Where’s my 
aunt? Where is my fond, affectionate rela- 
tive? 

Bessie. She’s gone out, Tom — gone to the 
doctor’s. 

Tom. Eh? Gone out?. Good! (Throws 
off blanket, and tears towel from his — 
Thomas is himself again! 

All.’ (In chorus.) :-Why, Tom! 

Tom. Because Tom is only homesick, girls. 
My good aunt would not give me time to ex- 
plain that I was tired of school, eager to have 
a frolic, and so got leave of absence, and came 
home for a day. No; she caught the “ sick- 
ness,” and bundled me off to bed. I humored 
the joke, and laughed under the bed-quilt. But 
no sooner was she out of the room, than I was 
out of bed, dressed myself, and here I am, 
ready for anything in the way of sport you 
have to offer. How long will she be gone? ~ 

Bessie. Perhaps half an hour. 

Tom. Then for half an hour we will enjoy 
ourselves. Come, girls, what shall it be? 

Maria. O, isn’t this jolly! 

' Augusta. Real nice! 

Fane. (And others.) Splendid! Beautiful! 

Augusta. Let’s play Hide the Slipper. 

Maria. No. Copenhagen. 

Tom. Anything — everything. The noisier 
the better. 

Patience. (Rising.) Stop! Young ladies, 
are you aware of the rules of this ed-ed-uca- 
tional institute? We have been sent here from 
our happy homes to be se-se-questrated from 
contact with the ruder sex; and now you pro- 
pose to indulge in games, childish games, for 
your amusement and ame-ame-amelioration. 
I am ashamed of you. I blush for you! 

Tom. (Aside to Marta.) O! that’s one of 
the teachers. 

Maria.. Hush! It’s-one of the girls. 

Tom. One of the girls? Why, she’s old 
enough to be your mother! 

Patience. I shall not submit to the in-in- 
trusion of a young man upon our privacy. He 
must instantly leave the room. 

Tom. I beg your pardon, Mrs.— Excuse 
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me, Miss. A slip of the tongue. But you 
look so much like my aunt Matilda— But 
then she’s forty-five; and you can’t be over 
thirty — 

Patience. Sir! 

Tom. Not quite, miss. I’m still very young, 
and not entitled to that address. But I couldn’t 
think of infringing upon the rules; O,no! I 
should have been pleased to spend half an hour 
in such agreeable society; but, as you object, 
I will go. 

Girls. (In chorus.):O, no; don't go; stay! 

Patience. I insist upon his immediately 
quitting the room. I did not come here to flirt 
and frolic with young men, but to improve my 
mind, to store it — 

Maria. O, bosh, Patience! 
tience with you. 

Tom. ‘Let Patience have her perfect work.” 

Maria. (Aside.) She's a humbug, Tom. 
Our Job is in love with her, and she with him; 
and they are billing and cooing every chance 
they can get. 

Tom. (Aside.) Maria, you’re a jewel. You 
have enlightened my understanding. You 
shall see some fun. — (Aloud.) Miss Patience, 
you are right; I was wrong to disturb your 
peaceful meditation. Forgive me. I will go, 
and in the quiet of my chamber contemplate — 
the basin of gruel which my fond aunt has left 
me for consolation. Sorry, girls; but the 
rules must be obeyed. [Bxct, r. 

Maria. Patience Plunkett, you’re a hateful 
oid thing. 

Augusta. Yes; jist as mean as you can be. 

Maria. If you.are so fond of seclusion, 
why don’t you go to your own room? 

Fane. Yes; and study the book of Job. 

Bessie. Hush! Jane. 

Patience. You know I am right; and I 
am not at all stu-stu-pefied by your ob-ob- 
jackulations. I am a few years older than 
you—only a few; and I have wisdom to 
guide — 

Maria. O, fiddlesticks! We have all the 
preaching we want, and don’t believe ip yours. 


I’ve no pa- 


Tom. (Outside.) O! O! My hand! my 
hand! 

Bessie. Tom has hurt himself. 

Tom. (Outside.) O, gracious goodness, 


how it smarts! (Haters R., hurriedly, his left 
hand concealed in a large piece of white cloth. 
He should also have in his hand a piece of 
wood, under the cloth; a string in his right 
hand.) OQ, girls, I’ve done it now! That 
hand L. was so proud of. O, so white and 
delicate! O! ’ 

Bessie. . What is it, Tom? -Have ye cut it? 
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Lucy. Burnt it? 
All. ‘(In chorus.) O, what is the matter? 
(They gather about him.) 

‘Tom. O, don’tcome near me. The slight- 
est touch is agony! agony! agony! I went 
up stairs — O, to my basin of gruel—O! 
beside the gruel — O! there was a knife—O! 
I took it up — O! and—and — and, O!0O! O! 


Fane. I've got some Russia salve in my 
room. 
Maria. Let me run for it. 


Tom. No. I’ve spread on the salve an 
inch thick. O! it’s all right. It will soon be 
well. If I only had some one to tie it up for 
me. 

All. (In chorus.) Let me. Let me. I'll 
tie it. (Zhey crowd around him.) 

Tom. O, quit! Keep off! Do you want 
to kill me? ‘The least touch causes an inde- 
scribable sensation to quiver and shoot to the 
roots of my hair. O, I want a gentle hand; 
a skilful hand; a matronly hand! Miss Pa- 
tience you have much skill—tact. Will you 
condescend to — to tie up my paw? 

(Girls in chorus.) Poor Tom! 

Patience. (Approaching him.) Certainly, 
if I can relieve your suffering. * 

Tom. Youcan; youcan. O! (Gives her 
string, and extends his hand. She stands u. of 
him. Girls fall back Rr. and L. She winds 
the string about hand.) 

Tom. Gently; gently. O! how soft and 
tender. It seems as though my mother was 
hovering about me. Take care! Take care! 
Gently. (She ties the string.) Be very care- 
ful. 

Patience. 1 think that is tied tight. 

Tom. Youthink so. But you must be sure. 

Patience. (Taking his hand and looking at 
string.) Yes, it’s all right. 

Tom. (Slipping his hand out of cloth, leav- 
Then you keep it, Pa- 
tience, as a slight token of regard. ‘I'd offer 
thee this hand of mine, if I could love thee 
less.” Keep it, Patience, and ‘‘ wipe your 
weeping eyes,” when I am far away. (Runs 
off ®.) 

Patience. (Throws the handkerchief after 
him. Girls laugh.) Was there ever such an in- 
sulting young puppy. O, his aunt shall know 
of this! I'll not go to my slumbers until I 
have told my story. Now laugh. (Girls shout 
with laughter.) . You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves. 

Maria. You told us to laugh. 
me you cannot be suited any way. 

Patience. (Sits on lounge.) That scamp 
shall go out of this house or] will. The idea 


Seems to 
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of his daring to play such a trick upon me! 
Thought his mother was hovering about him! 


Enter Tom R., enveloped in a large cloak or 
‘* waterproof,” straw bonnet on his head, 
with a green veil down. 


Tom. (AtrR.) Ef yes plaise, young ladies, 
I’m a poor ould widdy-woman, wid a husband 
in Californy, and the door was open, and I 
made bould, ef you plaise, to walk in and beg 
a chrust of bread. It’s nine days jist, since a 
morsel of bread or a sup of tay has passed me 
lips, 

Bessie. Poor old lady. 

Chorus. O! docome in. (BESsIE se?s a chair 
c., and the others crowd about Tom, and lead 
him to chair.) 

Tom. O! it’s the kind hearts ye have, ony 
way. I’m wairy wid the walkin’, and faint wid 
the hunger; and I’ve corns on my fute, and chil- 
blain on my fingers, an’ siven childer at home. 

Maria. Somebody give her something toeat. 

Fane. Here's Job with the tray. 

Augusta. Andourlunch. (Zater Jos with 
tray.) 

Fob. Hallo! Who’s this? 

Fane. A poor old woman, nearly starving. 
Quick! Give me the tray. (Takes it and 


places it in Tom’s Jag.) Here, old woman, 
help yourself. 
Tom. (Aside.) My eyes! Here’s luck; and 


I’ve had nothing but gruel. (ats voracious- 
ly.) It’s the kind hearts ye have. 

Fane. Poor thing. Hasn't eaten anything 
for nine days! 

Fob. should say nine months, — the way 
she puts it away. 

Maria. O, there’s Bridget! Here, Bridget. 
(Znter BRIDGET,R.) Here’s a countrywoman 
of yours. 

Bridget. Indade! 
up stairs, I dunno? 

Bessie. She’s very hungry, and we gave 
her our lunch. 

Bridget. O,murther! An’ me company 
mince pies goin’ down her throat!. O! it’s 
wastin’ yes are. A cowld pratie. would be 
good enough for her. 

Maria. Speak to her, Bridget; the tongue 
of her native land might please her. 

Bridget. Faith, it’s my belief that the Yan- 
kee tongue she’s stowin’ away is far more to 
her likin’. Whist, avourneen! 

Tom. (Aside.) That’s Irish. — (Aloud.) To 
be sure, Yis, siscon. Fag-a-balah. Erin- 
go-bragh. I’m obleeged to yes. 

Bridget; Were yes long from the owld 
country? 


An’ what be she doin’ 
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Tom. Siventeen years come nixt Candlemas. 

Bridget. County Tipperary, I dunno? 

Tom. (Aside.) Nor I either. (Aloud.) 
County Coberdowelgowen. D’ye mine that? 

Bridget. ’Pon my sowl, I niver heard of it. 
D’ye know Larry McFinley at all at all? 

Tom. Him as lived at Doublin? - 

Bridget. Thrue for yes. 

Tom. ’Pon my sowl I niver hard his name 
before or since. My memory’s failin’ since 
I took to fortin’-tellin’. 

Girls. (In chorus.) O, a fortune-teller! 
Isn’t that grand! 

Fob. Well, old lady, if you’re done with 
that waiter I'll take it. 

Tom. (Giving waiter.) It’s little appetite 
I have, any way. 

Fob. Little! She has done with it. There’s 
nothing left. 

Tom. Yis. I’m a bit of a fortune-teller, 
and in return for yer kindness, I'll be after 
tellin’ yes a bit. 

Maria. Tell me mine first. 

Other Girls. No, no! Mine! mine! 

Tom. All be aisy. The wisest and the 
wittiest afore the youngest and the prettiest. 
That's my way 

Fob. Well, s’posin you commence with 
me, old lady. I calculate I can see through 
a grindstone when there’s a hole in it. 

Tom. Ah! but they don’t make the holes 
iarge enough for your observation nowadays, 
my foine fellow. But I know you. I can say 
through yes. Yes not yerself at all. Lave 
me alone for seein’ through a body. You're 
in love. Ah! don’t blush, man; it’s rid enough 
yes are, onyhow. Yer fortune’s made. Why 
would I be tellin’ yes? 

Fob. (Aside.) She’s a keen one. 

Bridget. If yes plaise, will yes tell me? 

Tom. O! go away wid yes. Don’t demane 
yerself before the foine folke! 

Bridget. (Angrily.) Will, I'd loike to 
know. 

Tom. Will, yes won't. It’s ignorant, yes 
are. The lady of the house would like to 
know where the sugar goes! D’ye mind?: 

Bridget. O! it’s a witch she is, ony how. 
I'll not cross her. ~ 

Fane. Now, my good woman, please tell 
me my fortune. 

Other Girls. No, mine! mine! 

Tom. Be aisy. Don’t I tell you. There’s 
the foine lady on the sate beyant. Would she 
be after having her fortune towld, I donna? © 

Patience. No. I do not believe in such 
negrominstrelsy. 

Maria. Necromancy. O, what a mistake! 
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Tom. Well, I don’t know. The fates p’int 
that way. Onless I can tell her fate, I'll not 
be permitted to obleege yes. 

Maria. O, do, Patience. 

Other Girls. Yes, Patience, do. 

Fob. Yes, do, dear—I mean Miss Patience. 

Patience. Well, if it will please you, I will 
condescend to the examination. (Approaches 
Tom, and offers her hand. He takes st. The 
girls crowd about him.) 

Tom. Faith, that’s a good hand —a foine 
large hand — an yez afortune. You’ve gowld 
and galore. (Hater Mrs. Canpor, unfper- 
ceived, at back, with her hat and shawl; she 
stands by piano.) Ah! but what’s this? Ah! 
Yis, it’s the way of the wourld. There’s a 
young man slose by. 

Patience. (Trying to release her hand.) 
It’s nosuch thing. Let me go. 

Tom. It’s the truth I’m tellin’. 

Sob. He’s agoin’ to let the cat out of the bag. 

Patience. I don’t want to hear any more. 

Tom. Aisy! Aisy! 
He loves yez, honey, and you love him;. and 
what will love not do, honey? He drops from 
his high estate, puts on the waiter’s apron, 
and follows you, his heart all the time cryin’, 
‘“*Have Patience! Owld Job—him as had 
the cutaneous irruptions — had patience, and 
so shall Job Seedling have Patience! ” 

Girls. (In chorus.) O, my! Our Job? 

Patience. No; not your Job, but my Job. 
I’m not ashamed to own him! 

Mrs. Candor. (Coming forward.) Ym 
very glad to hearit. (Girls start tor. and L.) 

Girls. (Jn chorus.) Mrs. Candor. 

Tom. (Aside.) My aunt! O, here’s a 
pickle! (Aides his head.) 

Fob. (Aside.) There'll be a nice 
now. 

Mrs. Candor. (To Patience.) So, young 
lady, contrary to all rules, you are carrying 
on a flirtation under my very nose. 

Girls. (In chorus.) It’s — — wicked. 
O, Patience! 

Patience. Well, what is a poor girl to do? 
Job loves ‘me, and I love Job; and — and 
(sabbing) you couldn’t be so wicked as to part 
two-wo-wo young lovers! 

Fob. Yes; born for each other. ‘Two 
roses on one stick.” Them’s us, Patience and 
Job. 

Mrs. Candor. You, Master Job, will be 
wanted here no more; and as for you, Miss 
Patience, — a word with you. (They go L., and 
talk in dumb show. ) 

Bridget. Faith, I'll git the owld woman out 
of the way. (Zo Tom.) Whist, come away. 


TOW 


It’s the fates wills it! 
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(Takes hold of him and shakes him.) The 
misthress will be the death of yez. Coome. 

Tom. (Aside.) Away wid yez. 

Bridget. Away wid yerself, or there’l! be 
throuble whin the misthress claps her eye onto 
yez. Coome, coome. (Pulling her.) 

Mrs. Candor. Yes, Patience, I think it best 
you should close your connection with the 
school at once. (Zurus to Tom.) But who 
is this? 

. Bridget. If yez plaise, she’s a cousin of 
mine from County Cob-cob-something — and, 
if yez plaise, she’s a fortune-teller, 

Tom. Af yez plaise, would I tell yez fate, 
misthress ? 

Mrs. Candor. No. Let me tell yours,. Boys 
that deceive their elders will never come to 
good. ; 

Tom. (Fumps up and throws of cloak and 
bonnet.) Discovered. 

Girls. (In chorus.) 
Tom! 

Bridget. Well, I niver! ’Pon my sowl, I 
dhouted the accint of his muther tongue. 
County Cob-Cob. O, yez a gay decaver! 

Tom. It was the gruel, aunt. It flew to 
my head. 

Mrs. Candor. O, you scamp! Pack up 
your bag, and off to school at once. You. have 
made a fine disturbance here. 

Tom. I meant no harm, aunt, I was anx- 
ious to come home to taste your mince pies — 
eh, Bridget? 

Bridget. 
how. 

Tom. Your tongue and pickles. You 
wouldn’t give me time to explain, —and-I 
was so timid! Let me stay my time out? 

Girls. (Jn chorus.) O, do, Mrs. Can- 
dor, — do. 

Mrs..Candor. 


It's Tom! O, it’s 


It’s a greedy epicac yez are, any- 


No. 


Back you go.. You’ve 
given me a fright; made me travel a mile to 
the doctor’s, and set my school in commotion. 


No, sir, back you go. I'll have no thorns 
among my roses. 

Tom. Ah! but I removed the thorns, aunt. 
I think I'll get back, though. "Twill be such 
an item for the papers — ‘‘ Romantic Episode 
at Rosebud Institute.” 

Mrs. Candor. Would you ruin me? 

Tom. Then don’t send me away hungry. 
Stuff me with mince pies, so that I can’t utter 
a word, and the world shall never know how 
an innocent youth proved that — Love in the 
Halls of Learning is but a Thorn among the 
Roses! 


CURTAIN. 
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wee glowed on the hills : and the temple 
of Dagon 

Now shook ’neath the gay, maddened revel- 
ler’s tread; 

For the champion of Israel has bowed to the 
pagan: 

And the blood of the crushed grape flowed 
sparkling and red. 


Feet chased flying feet, as in wild mazes 
bounded 

Like roes of the mountain Philistia’s fair girls : 

Glad gushes of music from ruby lips sounded: 

There were wreathing of white arms and wav- 
ing of curls. 


Enthroned in the clouds rolling up from the 
altar, 

The giant-like god of the proud nation stood: 

There flesh did not fail, nor scorching flame 
falter ; 

The still air was faint with the incense of blood. 


But now comes a mock, mournful sound of 
condoling; 

And forth in his darkness, all haggard and 
wild, 

His shaggy brow lowering, his glazed eyeballs 
rolling, 

The strong man was guided as lead they achild. 


Now higher the laugh and the rude jest are 
ringing, 

As throng the gay revellers round the sad spot 

Where the captive’s shrunk arms to the pillars 
are clinging; 

And altar, and wine-cup, and dance are forgot. 

His right arm is lifted: they laugh to behold it, 

So wasted, and yellow, and bony, and long: 

His forehead is bowed; and the black locks 
which fold it 

Seem stirring with agony nameless and strong. 


His right arm is lifted; but feebly it quivers — 

That arm which has singly with multitudes 
striven: 

Beneath the cold sweat-drops his mighty frame 
shivers; 

And now his pale lips move in pleading to 
Heaven. r 





‘*God of my sires, my foes are thine: 
O, bend unto my last faint cry, — 
The strength, the strength that once was 
mine! — 
Then let me die. 
‘*T’ve been the terror of thy foes: 
I've led thy people at thy call: 
Now, sunk in shame, oppressed with woes, 
Thus must I fall? 
“*O, give me back my strength again! 
For one brief moment let me feel 
That lava flood in every vein, 
Those nerves of steel. 
‘¢ My strength, my strength, great God of 
heaven! 
In agony I make my cry, — 
One triumph o’er my foes be given! — 
Then let me die.” 


A light from the darkened orbs stole in quick 
flashes ; 

The crisp matted locks to long sable wreaths 
sprung; 

The hot blood came purpling in fountain-like 
dashes; 

And to the carved pillars his long fingers clung. 


The brawny arm strengthened, its muscles 
displaying; 

Like bars wrought of iron the tense sinews 
stood; 

Each thick swollen vein. on his swarthy limbs 
straying 

Was knotted and black with the pressure of 
blood. 

One jeer from the crowd, — one long, loud 
peal of laughter; 

The captive bowed low: and the huge column 
swayed ; 

The firm chaptrel quivered; stooped arch, 
beam, and rafter; 

And the temple of Dagon a ruin was laid. 

Earth groaned ‘neath the shock; and rose 
arching to heaven 

Fierce, half-smothered cries as the gurgiing 
life fled. 

Day passed: and no sound broke the sil:.ce 
of even 

But the jackal’s long howl, as he crouched 
o’er the dead. 
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RAUD.—One who signs himself ‘ Jck 

weiss nicht, was soli es bedeuten,” says, 
‘*If you will take the trouble to refer to the 
May, 1872, number of Our Young Folks,” 
page 314, you will enjoy the extreme pleas- 
ure (?) of seeing there the word square pub- 
lished in the October, 1874, number of the 
O. O. M., under the signature of Chess.” 
Of course it is not pleasant to be humbugged, 
and we are very much obliged to ‘‘ Jck weiss 
nicht” for exposing the fraud. We supposed 
the sender was a simpleton, knowing no bet- 
ter, and we wrote to him. He did know what 
he was about, and begs lustily to be ‘‘ excused.” 
We excuse him with this first-rate notice. 


Tue BuFFALonians.—If we did not feel 
that our readers were entitled to a more defi- 
nite explanation than we have yet given in 
regard to the Buffalonians, we should not 
mention them again, but allow them to drop 
into oblivion, where they belong. Letters 
containing contributions to the Head Work, 
under about twenty different signatures, have 
come to us, during the past year, from Buffalo. 
The -rebuses and other puzzle matter were 
generally excellent, and indicated a great deal 
of ability and a great deal of study on the part 
of the writers. The penmanship was various, 
and the paper and envelopes were of several 
kinds. Early in the year we began to suspect 
a fraud, so far as a few of the letters were 
concerned; and the compositor gave us a hint 
that the two young gentlemen who were en- 
gaged in a controversy on our pages were one 
and the same. When our time permitted, we 
gave the letters of the Buffalonians a thorough 
examination. We were satisfied that we had 
been imposed upon. Our readers must know 
that since the August number none but gen- 
uine Buffs have been represented in the Head 
Work pages. To the best of our knowledge 
and belief, Niagara is entirely innocent of any 
connection with, or knowledge of, the fraud. 





We have the address of the young man who 
tried to write so many different hands, who 
used so many different kinds of paper, and 
who hunted up so many sorts of envelopes. 
He acknowledges twelve of the names, but 
denies that he is Regulus, Harvard, Apollo, 
Yale, or Dardanelles, which is the last false- 
hood he writes, so far as we know. In con- 
clusion, we hope the young man will learn to 
speak the truth, for this is what he needs 
even more than the liberal education he seeks 
to obtain. 


Rep CLoup. — We have occasionally allud- 
ed in the past to the Optic Puzzle Association, 
of which Red Cloud was a member; and as 
it always gives us pleasure to know about 
those who have figured on our pages, we read 
his letter with deep interest. Our readers 
often inquire what has become of certain 
head workers, and we insert an extract from 
this letter: ‘‘ You are aware, perhaps, that 
the ‘O. P. A.’ was composed of members of 
the ‘Lancaster High School.’ Well, Com- 
mencement Day came this year on the third 
day of July. Nine of the ‘O. P. A.” were in 
the graduating class, and they stood at the 
head of it. ‘Lochiel’ first, ‘Osceola,’ and 
‘ Pythias,’ and then ‘Red Cloud,’ .and 
‘Powhatan,’ and ‘Tecumseh’ following; 
‘ Lochiel’s’ subject was ‘ Hero Worship;’ 
‘Tecumseh’s,’. ‘Our Nation’s Progress;’. 
‘ Powhatan’s,’ ‘ Chivalry ;” and ‘ Red Cloud’s, 
‘Our American Statesmen.’ They all did 
very well, and were received with ap- 
plause. ‘Massasoit’ and I are learning the 
printing trade. We work at the ‘ Inquirer 
Office,’ the largest in Pennsylvania, outside 
of Philadelphia. We like it first rate, and 
mean to ‘stick’ too. ‘Powhatan’ is to be 
a druggist, ~Tecumseh’ is clerking; and 
‘Lochiel’ is in the dry goods business with 
his father. I feel so sad today! One of my 
friends, about eighteen years old, died very 
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suddenly last evening. He was.working all 
day yesterday, ate his supper’ as usual, and 
half an hour after was a corpse. We both 
attended the same Sunday school, and I think 
Harry was prepared to meet his Master. He 
was a good boy, a warm friend, and a kind 
brother. How I pity that sad family! Only 
last Sunday we were talking together, and 
the thought that one of us should be called so 
soon never entered our minds.” 


Eurexa.— For the present we are quite 
done with the Christian Union matter, for we 
never strike a man when he is down. But the 
paper and the ‘‘ eloquent pastor ” have all the 
load they can carry. Though the preacher's 
name appears as the editor, he probably has 
little or nothing to do with the editorial 
columns of the Union; the managing editor 
being a prominent “‘ Free Religionist.” 


SancHo Panza.— He was another of our 
earlier contributors, and is now deputy post- 
master in a large town in the west. We add 
a brief extract from his letter: ‘‘I wrote to 
you every week in 1868 and 1869, with the 
usual batch of head work; and the Magazine 
—you don’t know how I prized it! I vowed 
over and over again always to work for it, 
and take itas long as I lived. I meant it then; 
but I didn’t know of the busy world ahead 
that would so soon claim me; but though I 
haven’t taken the Magazine, I can assure you I 
have frequently thought of Oliver Optic, 
and those so happy days. I should so love 
to live them over again! I look back to them 
as among the happiest of my life. I often 
think of Tempest, Hautboy, Alert, Quiz, 
Yorick, Ned Sketchley, and the host of others 
that rallied around the ‘ Letter Bag’ in those 
halcyon days. I do not see their names now, 
but should like very much to hear from them 
all again in memory of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 

‘Four years ago I left New England hills, 
and now the western prairies give me a 
home.” 


Ceci, Horer. — We are very much obliged 
to our friend Cecil for sending us Mrs. Miller’s 
address before the Chatauqua Assembly. The 
extract to which he alludes will be found on 
the editorial pages, with some comments upon 
it. We insert a portion of his letter, omit- 
ting only what it would be very bad taste for 
us to print— quite as bad as for Mrs. Miller, 
who seems to be making a market for her own 
stories by ‘‘ running down those of other wri- 
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ters.” **What I wished you most to see was 
the sentence commencing with the words, 
‘The boy who through. the week devours 
Mayne Reid and Oliver Optic,’ &c. I think 
this is manifestly unjust to Oliver Optic, as 
for the last seven years or more the writer of 
this has faithfully read your first-class Maga- 
zine, and many of your works. which have 
only appeared in book form; and he still con- 
tinues ‘to relish the insipidities of ordinary 
existence.’ He has for the past three years 
been keeping books for a wholesale and retail 
glass ware and queen’s ware firm in this city, 
and will continue to do so until Mrs. E. H. M. 
can suggest something better. Suppose she 
would advise me to learn a trade; that I 
would gladly do, if health permitted.” - 


Mouawk. — Our correspondent reads the 
papers and sends us a couple of items which 
we use, because each has a moral: ‘“ Thirteen 
of the thirty-eight premiums offered for poul- 
try at the Vermont fair were taken by Evan 
T. Sprague, a hennist not yet twelve years 
old.” Of course, Evan, being a boy, had no 
business to outdo his elders, and be a smart 
boy. E.H.M. will be after him. — The other 
item has a moral for amateur editors, which 
we hope they will heed. The San Francisco 
Chronicle of September’8 says, ‘‘ J. H. Lich- 
tenstein, a boy editor, aged perhaps fifteen, 
yesterday caused the arrest of H. E. Dorr, T. 
H. Kerr, and D. E. Vandor, amateur editors 
still younger, on charge of libel. Lichtenstein 
publishes a little sheet called the Pacific 
Youth, and the others utter a paper called 
the Vindicator and Growler, and they have 
been calling one another thieves, liars, swin- 
dlers, and villains, and all that sort of thing, 
for months past. The examination of the 
young libellers was held on the following day. 
Mr. Estee, although counsel for the defence, 
did not hesitate to say, that if the boys were 
not so large as they are, the proper thing 
would be to spank them. He held that they 
had only imitated some of the large dailies, 
and that they had been indiscreet in publish- 
ing what they did, as they had not yet had 
sufficient experience to enable them to write 
in a sarcastic vein without being personal. 
The court said that the only course it could — 
pursue, — as an offence had been committed, 
— was to hold the defendants to answer, which 
he did. Vandor, against whom two charges 
had been preferred, was held in four hundred 
dollars bail, and the bail of the two others was 
set at three hundred dollars each.” 
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ANSWERS FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


183. Easton, Md. 184. (Love) (2) (cup) 
(THE) (glass of Time) (&) (tea urn) (die) 
(T in HISG) (50=L) (O) (wing) (hands) 
(eave) (rye) (1000= M) (O) (men) (T) (light) 
(LYS) (hay) (key) (N) (ray) (NITS) (elf in 
G) (old) (N) (sands) — 

Love took up the glass of Time, 

And turned it in his glowing hands; 

Every moment lightly shaken, 

Ran itself in golden sands. 
CRITIC 
ROSIN 
ISLE 
TIE 
IN 
Cc 
Cc 187. B 
TOF MEW 
TIRED MILAN 
CORONET BELGIUM 
PENNY WAIST 
DEY ‘NUT 
yy M 
- VEEL 18. ARAB 

ELBE DALE 

EBRO AGES 
LEON MESS 
. OLIVER 19. GRATES 

LAMINA RELENT 

IMPCST ALPACA 


185. 


198. Necessity is the mother of invention. 
199. 


201. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BUONOS AYRES 
PENSACOLA 
ORINOCO 
ASSAM 
DAL 
L 
AVA 
IDAHO 
READING 
WISCONSIN 
PARKERSBURG 


C O0O.€ 0.A 
A H A 
CC.  . hae 
H I C KORY 
ee FE Dee OS - 
CLOGGED 
EPIZOOTIC 


203. Buttermilk. 204. D 


VIOLET 
ENSEAL 
RATTLE 
192. Heverle. 


19. HEART», 
ENTER 
ATONE 
RENDS 
TRESS 


193. Comet. 
195. (CO monogram) (MARY ANN show) 
(mi) (ewer) (hand) (&) (wheel) (do under saw) 
(lover) (Sixty Min. = hour) ( 50 = 1) (&) — 
Come, O, grammarian! show me your hand, 
And we’ll do wonders all over our land. 


TEAPOT 
ENCORE 
STATES 
194. Windmill. 


209. 


197: M 

BIT 
NOMAD 
GIG 

Cc 





ERE 
SLAVE 
COMMEND 
OHIO 206. M 
HUNT MUG 
INCH MUSIC 
OTHO GIG 

Cc 
MERLING 
OsriIquE 
OutGRIN 
RemMNanT 
HemIorE 
ELATINE- 
HatEFruL 


208. (A leg) (a knee) — Alleghany. 


SonSu1P 
ComPt EX 
ARREARS 
ConCERN: 
AcHI EVE 
RerpAirrRS 
Sr1rLeryY 





202. Cremation. 
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210. (A fat man) (HAS) (No FRIENDs in an 
omnibus) — A fat man has no friends in an 
omnibus. 

211. 1. Goldsmith, Taylor, Smith. 2.. Young, 
Gray. 3-Lamb, Bacon. 212. Key, Predic- 
tion. 213. (Ring) (Jew-bill) (ant) (bell S) 
(ring) (OUT) (A) (merry CH) (E) (F) (row) 
(1000== M) (eve) (rye) (tower and steeple) 
(inn) (T) (heel) (AND) (T) (rye) (yew) (M) 
(fan) (T) (music) (fort) (he) (M) (arch) 
(OF) (time) (T) (he) (B) (teeter) (144 HouRS 
= days) (80) (hand) — 

Ring, jubilant bells, ring out a merry chime 
From every tower and steeple in the land, 
Triumphant music for the march of time — | 

The better days at hand. 
214. Lee and Shepard 215. Manslaughter. 
216. 1. Hand. 2. Wand. 3. Sand. 4. Land. 
5. Band. 6. Ban. 217. Extravagance. 218. 
Home. 
219 RANCOUR 
H- 3 @ HF 
Oxsporsxkol 
Se ae 
ELrATE 


220. SERVE 
ENEAS 
REALS 
VALUE 
ESSEX 





DovuBLe DIAMOND. 

221. Down: 1. A consonant. 2. Corpulent. 
3. A town in Washtenau County, Mich. 4. 
A number. 5. A consonant. Across: 1. A 
consonant. 2. Toequip. 3. A town in Wash- 
tenau County, Mich. 4. A color. 5. A con- 
sonant. JAPETUS. 


ENIGMA. 
226. I am composed of ten letters. 


whole is a division, or part. ALERT. 





My 7; | 
4 3, is a representation of country. My 5, 2, 
1, is acolor. My 6, 8, 9, 10, is a covering. My 
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Acrostic CHARADE. 
222. Foundation Words. 
The capricious coquette, with Love’s sceptre 
does first 

O’er her second, with many a whim; 

And the sun of her smiles, through her tears’ 
mist, each hails 

As a whole of fair promise to him. 

Cross Words. 
1. But the lady must own 47s her primitive 
state, 

2- For from it ¢zs dame was created. 

3. But, leaving that subject, an Eastern land 
see, 

4. And a beast to the bovines related. 

5. And now ’tis but fitting, these stages all 
past, 

To end with the gloom of (in Latin) my 

last. VIGILAX. 
Worp Square. 

223. 1. A city in Delaware. 2. An evergreen 
tree, a native of Asia. 3. A scold. 4. To 
happen. 5. To restore. MEDLEY. 

Worp CHANGES. 

224. Whole, I am to pilfer. Behead and 
curtail me, I am a favorite beverage. Add a 
consonant, and I become a tree which furnish- 
es ship timber. Change my head, I am toes- 
cape. Change my head again, I am part of a 
head. Change my head again, I am a moun- 
tain. Curtail me, I am a plant and its fruit. 

LitTtLe Mac. 


METAGRAM. 

227. Complete, andI am luminous. Change 
my head, andI ama battle. Again, andIam 
correct. Change my head and curtail me, and 
I am an expression of regret. N. O. VicE. 





HEAD 


WORK. 


228. ReEsus. 





229. GEOGRAPHICAL FRACTIONS. 


One third of a wood the strongest you'll see. 

One third of a condition worse than crazy. 

One fourth of an animal akin to the deer. 

One fourth of a monarch a nation do fear. 

One fifth of a vegetable which grows in our 
land. 

‘One fifth of a river that flows through Afric’s 
sand. . 

Put all these together, and you will be shown 

A river in a land where cold is unknown. 

‘ Hurry Burty. 


Cross-worbd ENIGMA. 


230. My first is in lave, but not in wash. 

My second in ribbon, but not in sash. 

My third is in land, but not in sea. 

My fourth is in make, but not in be. 

My fifth is in stop, but not in start. 

My sixth is in liver, but not in heart, - 

My seventh is in trap, but not in snare. 

My eighth is in look, but not in stare. 

My ninth is in end, but not in plan. 

My whole is the name of a noted man. 
B. O. Ston. 


DovusLE ACROSTIC. 


My initials and finals downward read, 
And have two things that show great speed. 
231. My first of many French kings is the 
name. 
My second a mountain of Bible fame. 





| My third will kill as sure as fate. 


My fourth a town in New York State. 

My fifth was a Jewish maiden famed.. 

My sixth is what the sun is oft named. 

My seventh a city of the west. 

Of all great jugglers my eighth has the best. 

My ninth is as pretty a flower as ever is seen. 

My tenth is trees that always are green. 
EUREKA. 


LXer 
RIDDLE. 
233- An expression of triumph, but not of 
blame, ‘ 
Backward and forward spelling the same. 
My next comes to us but once a day, 
And forward and backward is spelled one way. 
My third in lonely seclusion dwells, 
And backward and forward the same still 
spells. 
My fourth is a certain measure of ground, 
Which forward or backward the same will be 
found. 
My whole for girls is a Christian name, 
Backward and forward spelling the same. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “ Eprror or Oxiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.’’ Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to ‘‘Lesz AnD SHEPARD, 43 and 45 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass.” 


ST hgueay we are at the very end of the year 
1874; but we are glad to realize that, in 
our relations with our readers, when one year 
ends another begins; and we wish them all a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, in 
the same breath. In that happy new year 
we wish it to be distinctly understood that we 
shall have no scruples about throwing into 
the waste-basket all anonymous communica- 
tions, and all the head work contained in them. 
We want the name and residence of the writer, 
for we think they afford some assurance against 
imposition. 

Frisco’s rebus will do. The Magazine is 
sent out about the twentieth of the month 
preceding its date, and it ought to reach San 
Francisco in a week. — F. B. A., the address 
of the Overland Monthly is San Francisco, 
Cal. — C. T. Hat can buy a set of engraver’s 
tools for five dollars. We don’t know of 
any girls wearing such names as ‘“ Clare,” 
** Nella,” and ‘‘ Ora,” which spoil two of Hat’s 
puzzles; but his “‘.pi word square ” will do. — 
Little Mac’s word changes, with some tinker- 
ing, will pass.— We shall be very happy to 
have Shylock put his finger in the puzzle pie; 
but that rebus will not do any way. — We have 
received Prince Fuzz’s batch of papers. Fuzz 
votes for more stories, instead of a chromo. 
We don’t, for reasons suggested before. We 
can hardly advise the Prince in regard to his 
paper, though we feel honored, and blush at 
the honor, of being the first consulted; but 
we commend the suspension in order to attend 
to school duties. 

Checkmate’s knight spring shall have fur- 
ther consideration. — Medley’s word square 
will pass, though an obsolete word is hardly 
admissible. — An Alleghany Boy wants some- 





thing more interesting in the place of ‘*‘ Wish 
Correspondents.” ‘‘ One’s meat is another’s 
poison,” Boy. ‘*Only Girls” and ‘“ Seven 
Daughters ” were printed in the Magazine as 
they were originally written by the authors. 
Writers sometimes enlarge even their printed 
works. — Lafayette’s rebus shall go to the art- 
ist, who will use the best received. — Juani- 
to’s cross word meets our views. — Collins will 
find descriptions of every kind of tree that 
grows, with the scientific name of each, in any 
good encyclopedia, as the New American, 
Chambers’s, Baird’s. He has a collection of 
three hundred and two varieties from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and elsewhere — see W. C. 

Eureka’s double acrostic strikes us as the 
best thing he sends in the way of puzzles. — 
U. Gene’s rebus is worthy the attention of the 
artist. — We beg to assure Young Chivery 
that, mindful of the dignity of the Head Work, 
we can’t use it to puff or advertise any show- 
man; and this is the particular reason why 
his cross word goes to Hannah. —N. O. Vice 
is a novice in enigmas; only one letter in ten 
should be used more than once; but the met- 
agram willdo. The puzzle and answer should 
be on one page. — Wm. Low’s rebus contains 
no ‘‘infelicities;” it is very well done, and 
goes to the right place. — Ariovistus sends 
some charades, among other puzzles, which 
are passable. — Jesse Healy is mistaken in re- 
gard to Tempest and Vigilax, who are not 
Buffalonians; in respect to the others, he is 
right; they are all one person. We save Jesse's 
rebus, which is rather good; but that seven- 
word square, with its transposed jawbreakers, 
is simply ridiculous. A ten-word square might 
be made in this manner; but it would be like 
the columns of the old City Hall, which were 
‘* pillars of stone, made out of wood, and ironed 
over with copper.” 

Scotch Canadian’s diamonds should read 
down as well as across; and the last line of the 
cross word should rhyme with the one before 
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it; but we hope our Dominion neighbor will 
try again, for we assure him-he shall-have fair 
play among the Yankees. — Our southern 
friend, James H., as a regular purchaser, has 
the same right as subscribers, and we shall be 
glad to hear from him. He likes the style of 
Vigilax. Of course his letters were spicy, or 
we should not have printed them. — Hurley. 
Burley, late Peter Prawle, who changes his 
name in disgust because some one has stolen 
his former one, sends us a new kind of puzzle, 
which he calls ‘“‘ geographical fractions.” It 
shall be used. H. B: thinks the Buffalonians 
should call Aimself ‘* Chameleon,” and that we 
bestow too much praise upon him. We are 
cured. — Mohawk must excuse us from using 
his cross word, after reading a line or two 
above. We thank him for the other matter, 
which we use in the Pigeon Holes. 

B. O. Ston’s cross word is good enough to 
print. — Graves put a conundrum: ‘‘ Would 
it be allowable or right for me to publish a 
serial taken from a defunct amateur paper, not 
copyrighted, without the consent of the author 
or publishers?” There is no legal wrong in 
doing so; but we think courtesy requires that 
the author's consent should be obtained. — 
Alert’s enigma will answer; but we have to 
scissor and paste it, because he put it on two 
pages. — Pil’s rebus is good, and we do not 
remember having seen it before, though it 
may have been used. Theartist shall have it. 
— Incog is ¢acog. to ud, and, for reasons often 
stated, we drop his head work into the crowd- 
ed basket at our side. — Xit Xingle, for the 
same reason, goes the same road, for we have 
a ‘‘ dreadful suspicion” that he is doing what 
the Buffs did. 

We cannot ‘‘ exceedingly oblige a constant 
reader” by inserting his long request in the 
columns of our ‘‘invaluable Magazine;” we 
will insert his full address, ‘if he sends it, with 
four words for the subject. — Japetus’s diamond 
is usable; but don’t flourish when you write 
for the printer, Jap. — We are duly grateful to 
the Ohio Amateur Press Association for elect- 
ing our humble self an honorary member. 
**May you live long, and prosper.” — Abdal- 
lah’s diamond reminds us of others which come 
from New York; and, as he does not give his 
address, we shall drop it gently into the bas- 
ket; besides, it isn’t a diamond; and some of 
the names used in it shall go into our Head 
Work no more forever. — Nora is’ éncog. — 
Lychopinax is on two sides of a sheet, so that 
we cannot easily compare the symbols with 
the answers, and he don’t send his address. — 
Vigilax makes peace; and, having answered 
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the question “ respectfully asked,” we send his 
acrostic charade to the printer.— We have 
seen no “ Idler” yet, Count. — The artist shall 
determine what can be made of Frank Mur- 
tha’s acrostical rebus. —Brownie’s rebus, all 
the way from Texas, is very fair, and shall take 
its chances with the accepted. — The ‘‘ poet” 
alluded to in the Pigeon Hole Papers last 


‘month ‘was not Aldebaran. — We have a letter 


and other evidence from Hoodlum, which as- 
sure us he had no part in the fraud. ‘He is one 
of the ‘‘ three persons,” mentioned last month. 


Wish Corresponpents. — Fred J. Davis, 
Utica, N. Y. (birds and birds’ eggs). —S. L. 
Willard, ‘Oneida Street, Utica, N. Y. (birds’ 
skins and-eggs. — Charles H. Smith, Warren, 
Penn, (amateur papers and fun). — Obed Wal- 
lace, 186 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(fun and specimens). — Art. J. Huss, Lock 
Box 32, Tiffin, O.— Joseph S. Francis, Box 
65, Santa Cruz, Cal. (ornithology). — Ed. E. 
Pearl, West Boxford (birds’ eggs and fun). — 
Harry Worth, 528 O'Farrell St., San Francis- 
co, Cal. (printing). — Frank R. Scott, Box 121, 
Warren, Penn. — James E. Pitcher, 269 Park 
St., Detroit, Mich. (puzzles and coins). — J. 
C. Rasmussen, 509 Myrtle St., Davenport, 
Iowa (stamps and amateur papers). — Rich- 
ard Avery, 12 Seventh Street, Lafayette, Ind. 
(stamps, coins, and eggs). — Adrian, Box 68, 
Sioux City, Iowa (music, fun, and science). 
—J. L. Hayden, Cohasset, Mass. (stamps). — 
Wm. S. Lord (C. T. Hat), Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. (printers; puzzles wanted). — Alfred J. 
Tefft, Box 50, Cambridge, N. Y. (fine address 
cards). —F. N.-Upham, 5 Hanover Street, 
Lynn, Mass. (coins, amateurs, and auto- 
graphs).— A. S. Ingalls, 236 Essex Street, 
Lynn, Mass. (coins, amateurs, and auto- 
graphs). — John H. North, 158 Chapel Street, 
New Haven, Conn. (autographs and fun). — 
Henry A. Collins, Burlington, N. J. (wood, 
coin, stamps, eggs). — James P. Prince, Rock- 
port, Mass. — Horace E. Long, Rochester, Ind. 
(fun, curiosities, and amateurs). — George 
Anderson, L. B. 140, Warren, Warren Coun- 
ty, Pa, —Japetus, Box 408, Muscatine, lowa 
(curiosities and improvement).—M. K. El- 
mer, Box 307, Bridgeton, N. J. (stamps). — 
Thomas R. Wallette, 59 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (‘all amateurs”). — Fred Carpenter, 
Box 151, Franklin, Mass. (stamps).—J. R. 
Clancy, 82 Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(specimens and official stamps.) — George M. 
Sweet, care station master, Windsor, N. S. 
(Western States). — Leopold, Box go, La- 
conia, N. H. (amateurs and fun). * 
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ITH the present number closes the 
eighth year and the sixteenth volume 
of OLIVER Optic’s.MaGazine. If we had the 
space to print the opinions of ‘‘old and 
young,” they would demonstrate that no pub- 
lication was ever more cordially and univer- 
sally indorsed. But we purpose to consider 
the future now rather than enjoy the triumphs 
of the past. Our publishers have always 
given all, and more than all, they promised, 
and the editor has devoted his best efforts to 
the making of a Magazine which should be a 
welcome visitor in the family. Both the pub- 
lishers and the editor will continue their 
efforts in the future, hoping for, and believing 
in, the success which has attended their past 
endeavors. 
The January number will contain the open- 


ing chapter of the editor’s new story, ‘‘ OCEAN 
Born; or, The Cruise of the Clubs,” which 
will form the sixth and last of the Yacht Club 


Series. The ‘‘Cruise of the Clubs” is the 
excursion of the Yacht Club and the Dorcas 
Club, attended by the beautiful steam yacht 
from Philadelphia, up the Penobscot River. 
In the story, Neil Brandon, the young com- 
mander of the steamer, Ben Lunder, a nautical 
prodigy, Mr. Arthur McGusher, who wears a 
red neck-tie, and others, wil! be introduced to 
the reader. Elijah Kellogg will contribute to 
the seventeenth volume a new story, ‘‘ WoLF 
Run; or, The Boys of the Wilderness,” a 
title indicative of something that will. chal- 
lenge the attention of all the boys and girls 
in the country. Herbert Newbury, the author 
of a five hundred dollar prize book, will fur- 
nish a story interesting to all, but especially 
to the girls, entitled ‘‘ Aunt BeTsEy’s TREAS- 
URE.” It is domestic in its character, show- 
ing the trials and triumphs of a mg in the 
midst of reverses. 

In addition to these three continued stories, 
we have an abundance of good things to glad- 
den the eyes and rejoice the hearts of our 
readers. Miss Humphrey, under the general 
title of Taz Art Crus, will furnish a series 
of articles containing popular instruction in 
drawing and art. These papers will be pro- 





fusely illustrated, and the three serials will 
contain engravings from the pencils of the 
most celebrated artists in the country. Sev- 
eral articles will be given on Lire aT THE 
NAvAL AcaApeEmy, the information for which 
will be furnished by an admiral who has an 
historic name. ‘*The Breezy Sea Stories, 
by an Old. Whaleman,” will be commenced 
with ‘‘GETTING ON SEA LeGs,” which is the 
true narrative of a youag sailor starting out 
on his first voyage in a whaler. We have 
read it with the deepest interest, and we are 
sure it will please our readers. 

The lively adventures of CALIFORNIA Bos, 
by C. G. Dolliver, an author well known on 
the Pacific shore, will please the girls and 
delight the boys. In the department of nat- 
ural history, the ‘‘ ADVENTURES OF A WILD 
Goosg,” will instruct as well as interest our 
readers, for they are related by an old hunter, 
as skilful with his pen as with his rifle. The 
January number will contain a ‘“‘ Mechanical 
Story ” by Rossiter Johnson, called Ed’s Al- 
ligator, which is about as amusing as any- 
thing can be, and we can already hear the 
boys roar over it. THe LetTer Bac, the 
Heap Work, and the PicgzoNn HOLE PAPERs, 
peculiar to this Magazine, will continue to be | 
under the sole supervision of the editor. Mr. 
George M. Baker, who has no equal as a drama- 
tist in his specialty, will furnish several of 
his inimitable dialogues. 

In the July number Oliver Optic will com- 
mence a new Series of Stories, for which he 
is now making his preparations. Of course, 
with the rich ‘‘ bill of fare” we offer, we ex- 
pect to retain all our old friends, and that 
hosts of new ones will flock to our board. 

In order to meet the wishes of the puzzlers, 
we have concluded to offer prizes for the best 
and fullest answers to the Head Work in each 
number. We shall not make them large 
enough to induce any one to “‘ guess” them 
on speculation, but simply to stimulate a little 
healthy competition. 1. To the one who 
answers correctly the greatest number of puz- 
zles in any one number we will give THREE 
Dotrars. A second prize of Two Dotrars, 
and a third of Onze DoLvar, for the next two 
in ‘the order of merit. 2, The answers must 
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be on a sheet with no other matter, and 
must reach us on the fifteenth of the month 
in which the number of the Magazine is dated. 
For example: the January number is pub- 
lished about the twentieth of December, and 
the answer must be in hand by the fifteenth of 
January. 3- We shall throw out all lists of 
answers not legibly written, and properly ar- 
ranged bynumber. 4. We offer a fourth prize 


of One DoL.ar for the best puzzle of any kind, 
sent to us before the fifteenth of each month. 
It must be all on one page of paper. 


SUNDAY SOHOOL BOOKS. 


CERTAIN Mrs. E. H. Miller has been 

reading a paper to the Chatauqua Assem- 
bly, whatever that may be, which was perfect- 
ly right and proper, if the ‘‘ Assembly” chose 
to listen to her. The conundrum which the 
lady was trying to guess was, ‘‘ Whether the 
term Sunday School Literature be not in some 
sense a misnomer?” Of course it is — wecan 
guess it at once. There is just as much pro- 
priety in calling the books gathered in a town 
library ‘‘ Town Literature,” as in applying the 
term ‘‘ Sunday School Literature ” to the books 
which are collected by different pastors, super- 
intendents, and teachers for the use of the 
Sunday school. Three quarters of the books 
in these libraries are not written for such use, 
—are not intended for Sunday reading. We 
should as soon think of calling Punch and 
the Comic Almanac Sunday school literature, 
because somebody put them in a Sunday school 
library. Of course Mrs. Miller can knock 
down this windmill. 

Then she admits the charge that the books 
in the ‘‘ Sunday school stock” of any twenty 
first-class bookstores are ‘‘ trashy, sensation- 
al, poorly bound, and too costly.” Both -the 
authors and the publishers seem to her to be 
wicked; but we have nothing to say about the 
immorality of the binding or the high cost. 
Mrs. Miller writes stories. Of course she 
thinks they ought to be the standard of ‘‘ Sun- 
day school literature.” Unfortunately, there 
will be some difference of opinion on these 
matters; and we will venture to say that most 
parents of boys and girls over a dozen years 
old would consider her stories “ trashy,” non- 
sensical, and fit only for the nursery and the 
infant class— people will have opinions of 
their own; and that they do is sufficiently ev- 
ident from the fact that buyers will have the 
books this lady condemns, and won’t -have 
those she writes ; and the publishers are wicked 
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enough to sell what the Sunday school people 
want. Mrs. Miller understands this, for she 
says, ‘Publishing houses, even if ‘they be 
founded on great moral: principles, ‘even if 
they are a part of the evangelizing agencies 
of the church, are expected to make money. 
They must make money or die. They look 
shrewdly over the crowd who buy, and having 
decided what wares are in demand, they sup- 
ply those wares.” Of course they do; and 
they find that the critic’s books are not wanted. 
We don’t know whether she means “make 
money or die,” but ‘what she writes sounds 
more like the wailing of a disappointed au- 
thor than the words of a sincere reformer. 

Mrs. Miller thinks the cure of the evil 
‘*must come from parents who control and 
shape the tastes of their children; who will 
take the trouble to inform themselves what 
their children need.” This is precisely what 
they do. Does not the lady know that juve- 
nile books are read by the older as well as the 
younger members of the family? She should 
not accuse the parents of. our country of neg- 
lecting a sacred duty which nine out of ten of 
them faithfully discharge, because they differ 
from her in opinion, or because her stories 
don’t sell. An old man, a member of the Bap- 
tist. church, who had brought up a large family 
of boys, all of them in business now, said 
to Oliver Optic the other day, ‘I have read 
all your books, and what I admire most. in 
them is the high moral tone,” &c. At least 
a hundred clergymen have said the same 
thing to him, and his publishers believe that as 
many grown-up people as boys and girls read 
his books. We have heard these same per- 
sons condemn other books. We mention 
these facts to show that parents are not so 
ignorant and neglectful of the welfare of their 
children as Mrs. Miller assumes they are. 

It is not often that such “‘ reformers” of 
literature as Mrs. Miller come down to partic- 
ulars. She has done so in this paper, and we 
insert her remarks: ‘‘ The boy who through 
the week devours Mayne Reid and Oliver 
Optic (I use these writers as types of a class), 
whose favorite heroes are those remarkable 
boys so much wiser than their guardians 
(1.), who, in spite of the opposition of their 
well-meaning but misguided parents (2.), 
strike out in an independent career, and after 
thrilling adventures by sea and land, and 
glorious deeds, which in real life would send 
them to the state's prison (3-), achieve wealth, 
honor, and the command of a ship or a loco- 
motive. This boy, so fed through the week, 
has no relish for the insipidities of ordinary 
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existence.” If either Mayne Reid or Oliver 
Optic’s ‘‘ favorite heroes” were like the “ re- 
markable boys” she describes in this para- 
graph, we should be willing to admit that 
parents neglected their duty in permitting 
their boys to read such books. We have 
nothing further to say about Mayne Reid; 
but so far as Oliver Optic is concerned, we 
have only to declare that Mrs. Miller has not 
read his books, or, if she has, she wilfully and 
deliberately falsifies the truth. (1.) Not an 
instance can be found in the whole of them 
where a “favorite hero” assumes to be 
‘‘wiser” than his guardian. On the contra- 
ry, in every one of them, from the first to the 
last, love, respect, and obedience to parents 
and guardians are taught and insisted upon. 
If there are any apparent exceptions, they 
are the cases of drunken parents and criminal 
guardians; but even in these there is no as- 
suming to be ‘‘ wiser than their guardians.” 
(2.). There is no instance in any of Oliver 
Optic’s books of ‘‘ opposition to well-mean- 
ing but misguided parents; ” not one. .On the 
contrary, the ‘‘ favorite heroes ” in his stories 
always treat misguided parents kindly and 
respectfully, even if they refuse to do wrong 
at their bidding. (3.) No ‘‘ favorite hero” 
ever did a deed, in Optic’s stories, which in 
real life. would send him to the state prfson, 
or even subject him to the censure of any 
honest man. The only possible instance out 
of which such a charge could be tortured is 
the case of ‘‘ Ernest Thornton,” whose uncle 
has conspired to rob him of his property. 
Exnest says, ‘‘ Would it be stealing to take 
some of these bills? No! All that my uncle 
has is mine, according to his own statement.” 
He wanted the money to assist and restore 
his mother, who was a persecuted prisoner in 
a foreign land. If it was a technical theft, 
no honest judge or jury would have convicted 
him for it. In another instance he assisted 
a girl to escape from a mother-in-law who 
treated her cruelly. This was no crime, and 
was done with no criminal intent. The hero’s 
motives were good, and the results justified 
his action. If the owner of a duck pond were 
drowning, it would be a criminal offence, 
technically, for a ‘‘ favorite hero” to break 
down the garden fence in order to save him. 
It would be a technical crime to break into a 
house in order to prevent the owner thereof 
from being murdered by a wicked servant. 
On the same principle G. Washington, the 
proprietor of the little hatchet, was a. liar be- 
cause he virtually told the enemy he intended 


to march his army in one direction when he 
meant to go in another. It is the motive, 
both in law and in morals, which constitutes 
the deed; and all of Optic’s “* favorite heroes ” 
are high-minded, high-toned boys, who would 
rather die than do wrong; and as such, they 
achieve wealth, honor, and the command of 
a ship or a locomotive; and they deserve all 
they achieve. They speak the truth, too, even 
at their own peril; and we commend their 
example to Mrs. E. H. Miller. 


a 


THe Hus. — We received an elegantly 
printed invitation, with a ‘‘ stunning” mon- 
ogram circled in Latin, requesting the pleas- 
ure of our company at the first Anniversary 
Reunion of ‘‘The Hub Amateur Press Asso- 
ciation,” at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
October 8. Another engagement prevented 
us from attending, but we learn that the lit- 
erary exercises were of a high order of merit, 
and that the occasion was greatly enjoyed by 
the members and their guests. 


LANDLUBBER. — “I live five miles from 
Illinois River, and want to build me some 
kind of a boat that I can take there in a wag- 
on, and light enough ,for a person to pick up 
and carry across a swamp about eighty rods 
wide. I have been told that a ‘ Baden Powell 

“Canoe ’ is the thing that I want, and that I 
could put a couple of sails in, and save a great 
deal of hard paddling.” Our readers may 
answer him. We know of no book that will 
inform him, and we don’t think Landlubber 
ought to attempt to sa a boat till he has been 
instructed by an experienced hand. 


Tue IRRESISTIBLE Force. Mohawk an- 
swers as follows: ‘‘In your Magazine for Octo- 
ber, there is a query by ‘Red Bank,’ who 
asks, ‘What would be the consequence were 
an irresistible force to strike an immovable 
object?’ It is questionable whether there is 
either an immovable object or.an irresistible 
force, in reality. For example, take the lar- 
gest of all things, the planets. If one,. the 
Moon, for example, would represent theirre- 
sistible force, and the Earth represent the im- 
movable object, and if the two bodies should 
come in contact, they would most assuredly be 
broken into ten thousand pieces. Taking the 
above as an example in answer to the query, 
I believe there are no bodies or forces either 
irresistible or immovable, because the fact of 





their destruction is a sufficient answer.’ ” 
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DECEMBER. 
Written by Epwarp Lows, Esq, Music by Hanrny Hampton. 


(ONG AND CHORUS.) 


he - lion, (and soon we shall be there,) This _lit-tle ball ad - vane~- ing’ neath 
cem - ber! Thou bring’st a robe of white, To clothethe ten~- der blos - soms,pro- 


Gravi - ta - tion’s care. The old year is po - ing, and short-ly will be 
ng mo 


tect from winter’s blight ; E’en as a ilov- - er,would shield dar - ling 


aoe 
gone; But yon-der comesDecem-ber  be- fore the New Year’s dawn. 
child; Thou spreadst thy mantle o’er them—a_ si - lence un-de - filed. 
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Chorus. Tuxor. 


pte De-cem-ber, we greet thee with de- light! tho’ the winds may 
LTO. . 


Sop. 


Ha!ha! ha! De-cem- ber, we greet thee with de-light! Whattho’ the winds may 


Bass. . 


whis-tle?. for then fire is bright; And tho’ we some-timesshiv-er to 


whis- tle? for then the fire is bright; Andtho’ we some-timesshiv-er to 


see thee drawing near, We hail thee, glad De-cem- ber, thoufi - nis of the year. 


see thee drawing near, Werhail thee, glad De-cem- ber, thou fi- nis of the year. 


3. bi» shanties = eave, the eye Ng tmabghe 
e m: o! ter, rung ou hearty will, 
From blithe ond happy sc oolboys, = playing tag around 
The schoolhouse in the country, to them such hallowed 
Co. Ha! ha! &c. 


4. Now hear the tinkle, tinkle of the sleighbells gliding by, 
And see the pra horses, the —— eye, 


by. 
» pane, 


The frost and ice are gath’ring upon the wir 
To tell us v: : Deeedle ehaiae 
ei ee 


5. Thou call’st to mind a lesson we all are forced to learn, 
irpeer ow Bo dena —they go ne’er to return ; 
That Site) hopes mast vee h like opin: seme haem 
thou come no longer,—man’s earthly work 
Cuo. Ha! ha! &eo. . 


6. Yet we'll not be +t to see thee come again, 
Though thou dst bring some sorrow, remind us of some pain 
But ever will, December, our hearts for thee still ; 


With songs of and gladn 
Cae. Het hal ee 














